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ces at the sunshade ia ail countries and times; mentions meng his brochure is worth sending, ney. we On| it is worth keeping.” 
is 
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ne exeonti 
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Times :—“ To have ie S-parate publication will be convenient | World :—“ That * of Walter 
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CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION IN ITALY. 
(Continued from p. 402.) 

Weaving together the passages in the various 
writings named, P, Franco supposes Simon Magus 
to have made use of his friendship with Nero to 
require him to allow this public trial. He supposes 
it to have taken place in the early part of the year 
66, on the first day of the Neronian games, which 
were anticipated that year that they might be over 
before Nero’s journey into Achaia* (Suet., Nerone, 
21); that Nero was pleased with the idea of the spec- 
tacle proposed of a flight across the Forum, and that 
be kept Simon Magus guarded in the interim that 
he might not back out of the enterprise.” P. 
Franco draws a graphic picture of the appearance 
of the Forum, “paved with human heads”; of 
the fresh throngs struggling to make their way 


* But also that St. Peter was kept in prison till the 
following year 67, and states that in all the acts of SS. 
Peter and Paul their final sentence is said to have been 
pronounced by Nero in person.—Notes 153, 156, 164. 

» “Dion Chrysostom, a contemporary writer, says 
expressly (Oraz, xxi.) : ‘There was no one who dared 
contradict Nero in anything, nor answer that anything 
he might command was impossible. So much so that 
had he required one to fly in this also he must have been 

me within the palace near himself, as if, in e 
afterwards to fly."—Note 108, 


into it from the Vicus Jugarius, the Vicus Tuscus, 
the Nova Via, and other tributary streets; of the 
people clustered in loggias, and belvederes, and 
roofs and projections of temples and basilicas, all 
shouting for “ Icarus” to appear. Simon Magus, 
meanwhile, he supposes to have been taking leave 
of his imperial patron, who in morning dishabille* 
was pacing the cloister of the Palatine, whence he 
expected to see the show. 


“* He pointed to the a with a cruel sneer, and 
said: ‘Itis a good height!’ ‘I know its height,’ replied 
Simon, a ‘and my flight will be higher yet, 
Look, Czesar, at that cloud floating there on high over 
thy Amphitheatre; it awaits my coming, ready to receive 
me, But those remaining behind on earth forget not to 
take vengeance for me on my enemies.‘ We meet again 
when these shall least expect it, for my lodging is in 
heaven and earth alternately.° Having taken leave of 
Czesar, he slowly ascended the Clivus Capitolinus and 
the Clivus Sacer.’ He wore the great pallium of the 
philosopher, but white as snow, his temples girt with a 
crown of laurel; around him gathered his disciples and 
attendants, He walked with a lordly air, and stopped 
from time to time to let the crowd enjoy the sight of him, 
saying such words as these : ‘ Behold I go to the Father, 
but keep your faith in me and I will prepare a seat for 
you at the foot of my throne. Thence I will pour out 
upon my elect of my celestial treasures’; or ‘ Woe, 
woe ! ternal woe to froward Christians! My male- 
diction rest upon them!’ or again: ‘Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, whoso believeth in me shall not see the 
infirmities of age nor taste death, for in me is the source 
of life eternal’; and ‘Remember that your eyes have 
seen the Word of God,’ and he pointed with his hand to 
his own breast, ‘I am the Beautiful One, the Paraclete, 
the Omnipotent, the great Pan, the Divine All’; and the 
easily led multitude bowed themselves in awe before him 
and kissed the hem of his garment...... 5 

“ He now entered the Capitol by the Porta Saturnia, 
crossed over the Arch of Scipio and the Arch of Nero, 
and emerged again on the terrace surmounting the steps 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, and there, amid the hushed 


© “* Adeo pudendus (Nero), ut...... plerumque synthe- 
sinam indutus, ligato circa collum sudario, prodierit in 
publicum, sine cinctu et discalceatus.’ Suet., Nero, n. 
51; and Dion Cass., Stor. Rom., Ixiii. 15.”— Note 112. 

“*Torquetatur magus Apostoli (Petri) gloria’ 
(Storia Eccid. Gerusal., ii. 2, in works of St, Ambrose).” 
—Note 113. 

* See note *. 

* “ Conscendit statuto die montem Capitolinum ” (St. 
Ee. Ger., ii, 2y. Suet. (Calig., n. 22) nrentions the gallery 
uniting the Palace of the Cwsars with the Capitol, 
which passed over the lateral nave of the Basilica 
Giulia, and even the place where Caligula distributed 
money to the people (n. 37). A flying arch, it would 
seem, was also constructed to complete the journey from 
the one to the other, which must (if it existed) have 
spanned the present Via della Consolazione. But this 
being afterwards destroyed, at the time of Nero it waa 
necessary to descend by the staircase of the basilica and 
take the nearer of the two ways up the hill, namely, the 
Clivus Capitolinus.—Note 114. 

® The singular promiczes, threats, and blasphemies of 
Simon Magus, his laurel crown, and the applause of the 
crowd are all found in Constit. Apost., vi. 9; Stor, Eecid, 
Hier., |.c.; St. Justin, Apol. Christ., i. n. 26; St. Jerom 
in Matt., c. xxiv. 5; St. Mass. Torin., Hom., Ixxii; St. 
Isid., Ispal. Chron., ed. Migne, vol, iii —Note 115. 
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silence of the wondering people, offered the sacrifice 
hie had announced of a white bull to Jove.» This done, 
he dismissed al! his followers but the few most intimate 
who had been duly initiated into the mysteries of his 
diabolical theurgy, and with them performed his incan- 
tations under the shade of the Lucus Asyli. 

“The sun, now near its meridian, shone bright and 
the air was tranquil. Nevertheless a dark cloud of un- 
dulating vapour was seen rising from the summit of the 
mount, which was every now and then traversed by 
beams of lurid light. From out of the midst of this 
artificial vapour might have been seen, slowly advancing 
over the brow of the Tarpeian rock, a chariot of flaming 
fire drawn by four fiery winged coursers. Simon stood 
erect upon it; a feathery cloud of light played round his 
head; he held the reins with one hand and with the 
other pointed to heaven. From his shoulders there were 
eeen to rise a pair of great lustrous wings, sparkling as 
with jewels of gorgeous hues. 

**A solemn and fearful stillness came over the whole 
Forum at the spectacle. The acclamations died away on 
men’s lips, and every breath was drawn; scarcely the 
people dared raise their eyes and point out the portent 
to one another. Nero had taken up his stand on the 
highest terrace of the palace, and, shading the sun from 
his eyes, gazed with stupid wonderment at the supposed 
divinity. ‘Icarus’ had reached the extreme edge of 
the rock, and sometimes the cloud enveloped him and 
withheld his car for a moment from sight. Then it 
emerged again, seeming more lustrous than before, and 
struck out its upward course through the unresisting 
air. The steeds seemed to paw the liquidair, and prance 
daintily obedient to the rein, while they sailed along 
with their outspread wings as with practised grace. 
Then, as the multitude grew used to the terror of the 
sight and the continued steadiness of the car on its cloud- 
encompassed course removed the sense of insecurity, a 
shout loud and prolonged rose to salute the triumphant 
mage. His proselytes and speciul adherents seemed 
beside themselves with wonderment and delight, which 
yet scarcely exceeded that of the gazing herd. Some, 
pene with the honest belief that only a deity could 

ve worked the sign, prostrated themselves before 
him, putting their fingers to their lips, and then raising 
them aloft to convey the token of their rapturous adora- 
tion; and mothers held their infants on high to win 
them the last favour of the ascending god. 

“ Amid such excitement, such clamour of vo'ces, such 
straining of eyes, no one had a look or a thought to 
bestow on a greyheaded old man of reverend aspect and 
eeverely-glancing eye, who knelt with both knees upon a 
massive stone opposite the vestibule of the imperial 

lace, Unmoved amid the shouts and gestures of those 
about him, his hands were clasped around his pilgrim’s 
staff, and his lips moved in prayer.' The magician mean- 
time continued his aérial course till he was well-nigh 
opposite where Nero stood. Then Peter rose from his 
knees—for it was he who knelt upon that stone’/—and 
as he raised his hand to heaven, the whole scene was in 
a moment changed. The flame which played round the 


Epit. dei Fatti di 8, Pietro, n. 54, tra le op. di 8. 
Clem.— Note 116. 

' The narrator supposes the incident commemorated 
in the well-known legend “ Domine quo vadis” to have 
happened this morning, and St. Peter, returning to Rome 
in consequence of our Lord's reproach, to have reached 
the Forum as Simon Magus was in the midst of his trial. 

4 In the wall of 8. Francesca Romana in the Forum 
may be seen, preserved with iron bars, a stone which 
— had long pointed out as that on which St. Peter 


prodigy was suddenly extinguished, a sound was heard 
as of thunder ; before the gazing eyes of the astonished 
crowd carand coursers vanished, and headlong at Peter’s 
feet was precipitated the performer.”* 

I will not detain the reader with further quota- 
tions, but simply add that the narrative goes on 
to suppose that this defeat was so signally the act 
of St. Peter that the people turned on him with 
the cry of “ Stregone ! mago !” and that he thus fell 
into the power of those who had been previously set, 
at Simon Magus’s instigation, to be on the look-out 
to arrest him, whenever an occasion should occur 
when he might be met free from the precautions 
with which the Christian converts usually sur- 
rounded their pastor. R. H. Bosx. 

(To be continued.) 


A FIFTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH MS. 

The Earl of Verulam has in his possession at 
Gorhambury a manuscript, written on vellum, in 
French of the fifteenth century, some particulars 
of which are, I think, worthy of being recorded in 
the pages of “ N. & Q.” 

The book consists of 113 folios, measuring 
15 in. by 10°6 in., and contains forty-eight minia- 
tures, some of remarkable excellence, among which 
may be particularly noted the visit of the three 
angels to Abraham, two angels comforting Jacob, 
and several battle pieces. The text begins with 

“Cy commence le liure dorose* en francois. 

Quant Dieu ont* fait le ciel et la terre...... 
and finishes with a chapter headed 

“Comment Romulus establi premiérement 

Senateurs a Romme et comme il mouru.” 


” 


* P. Franco recapitulates his authorities for the various 
points of his story thus. That some one attempted the 
same prodigies ascribed by Roman tradition and the 
writings of the fathers to Simon Magus he finds in the 
mention in Suet., Vero, 13, of an “‘ Icarus,” who, pre- 
tending to fly, fell and splashed Nero with his blood; in 
Juvenal, Sat., iii. 74; in Dion Chrys, quoted above; 
and in Lucian, Philopseud., 13-14. That the time of the 
trial was midday is stated in Constit. A post., vi. 9, and 
St. Isid. Jspal., Le.; that the place was the Capitol 
from the brow of the Tarpeian rock, Zccid. Hier., lc; 
the flame, the chariot, the demons, the wings, the pre- 
sence of Nero, the sudden fall at the prayer of St, Peter, 
Constit. Apos., L.c., and the other Clementine books in 
many places. Also, Arnobius (Contr. ¢ Gent., ii. 12), alludes 
to the fact asaccepted and —_ ory ; St. Cyril Hier, 
Catech., vi.15; St. Mass. Tor., Lc.; Tertul., Migne, 
ii. 1059; Sulp. Sev., St. Sac, ii. 28; St. Epiph, 
Heres., xxi. 5; St. Isid., Peter’s Epist., i. 13; Dracon- 
tius, a poet of the fourth century, Carm. upon G.D,, ¥. 
217-241, &e, Regarding the stone on which St. Peter 
knelt and the church built over it, Anast., Bibl. Vile 
Rom. Pont., St. Paulus, tells that Pope St. Paul L 
built a church “in quo loco usque hactenus [i.¢., before 
the year 767] eorum genua pro testimonio in — 
venture generationis in quodam fortissimo silice licet 
esse noscuntur designata.” This was also mentioned as 
an object of public veneration by St. Greg. 
(Mirac., i. 28), who died in 595. 
* Sicino 
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The last page contains a sort of dedication or pre- 
sentation, in the same handwriting, to William de 
la Pole, Marquis and Earl of Suffolk, and it will 
be seen that the twelfth line of the poem following 
refers to a treaty then in progress; and this must 
certainly have been that between England and 
Bargundy negotiated by the Earl of Suffolk, Ed- 
ward Grimstone (ancestor of the Earl of Verulam), 
and Dr. Kemp in the year 1446, so that here we 
have, no doubt, the date of the poem and manu- 
script. 
“a treshault et puissant seigneur monseigneur 
le markis Conte Suffolk maistre dostel 
de tresexcellent prince le tresxpien Roy de 
France et dangleterre [ Henry Vid 
“ Markis tresnoble et trespuissant 

Seigneur en honneur florissant 

Vray conditeur de paix et joye 

Je pry adieu quil vous envoie 

Ce dont plus estez desirant. 


Nuit et jour est pour vous priant 

Le poure peuple souhaitant 

Que dieu tout plaisir vous ottroye 
markys tresnoble, &c. 


Sil vous plest estre souuenant 
De lure le R t 
De paix dont auez mis en voie 
Roye et sul,jet3 droit veult quon doye 
Vous honorer plus que devant 

Markis tresnoble et trespuissant, 
Puissant Seigneur mon tresdoubte 
Plaise vous par humilite 
Ce present en gre recevoir 
De vo serf qui assez devoir 
Ne fait dont puisse estre acquitte, 


Le Dieu qui maint en trinite 
Vous ottroye par sa bonte 
En ce monde et lautre valoir 
Puissant seigneur, &c. 
A vous et a madame sante 
Joye et toute prosperite 
Sans quelque cause de douloir 
Vous domt si face Il a vostre hoir® 
Et en fin sa felicite 
Puissant seigneur mon tresdoubte.” 
At the end of the same page, and in the same 
hand, is written, — 
“ Vostre treshumble et tresobeissant 
Subjet seruant Jehan leprince.” 
On the fly-leaf, in an English handwriting, is a 
poem to the five wounds of our Lord, which I here 
transcribe :— 
“O Rafully perchyd Ry3th hand of Cryste J’hu 
all worldly myschance All wey thow me rescu 
Pater{noster}] A[ve]} 
Hys lyfthe hand wowndyd cruelly also 
my Defense in Sicknes Peyne and woo 
P({aternoster] A[ve] 


O Ry3the ffote of Cryst stordely Bored thorowe 
Let neuer the ffynd my Sinfull Sowle to-worowe 
P(aternoster] A[ ve] 


* “Hoir” is heur—good fortune, just as “ douloir” is 
douleur, “Domt” is dompt, 


Hys Lyfthe ffote crampysshyd with a Bowsters nayle 
Lett neuer the ffynd a geynst my Sowle preuale 
Paternoster } [ Ave] 
O Crystys precyus hart 
Whose precyus blood oute start 
With water bloo and wanne 
As hartely as I can 
Thy seruant and thy man 
Whom thow soo dere hath Bauth 
My harte my wylle my thauthe 
o the I recument 
Suche Grace thow me send 
That all nfy later ende 
I may my Sowle hyde 
With in thy wowndys wyde 
In Suerte there to dwelle 
ffrom all daungera of helle. 
Paternoster Ave Masia. C[redo] ” 


Henry H. Gisas. 
St. Dunstan’s, Regent's Park. 


SWEDISH FOLK-LORE. 

The following items were collected on the 
western side of the Gulf of Bothnia, near Umea :— 

If dogs howl at night, or come and dig outside 
of the house, it is a sign of death. 

If you meet a cat when you are going out shoot- 
ing, you will be very unlucky. 

If, while out, a spider comes upon your gun, or 
walks across a table towards you, you will have 
good sport. 

When any one is sick in the village, one of 
his friends goes to the churchyard at night and 
collects the dew from seven graves, which is taken 
to the sick, and is regarded as a universal panacea 
for all the ills to which man is subject. The col- 
lector, however, must not on any account look 
back, or something dreadfal will happen. 

When the milky way (vinter gatan) is very 
white there is going to be a heavy fall of snow. 
It is very unlucky to look at the aurora borealis. 

Swedish sailors will not sail in a ship that has a 
cat ora spinning wheel on board. 

Bleeding at the nose can be stopped by tying 
a piece of thread very tightly round the little 
finger. 

The marks on the moon’s face were caused by 
a Lapp who shot at it. 

On New Year’s Eve, after the light is put out in 
your bedroom, you must throw your slipper over 
your left shoulder, and then look next morning to 
see in what position it has fallen. If the toe 
points to the door, you will leave that house durinz 
the year; but if the toe points inwards, then you 
will remain where you are for another year. 

It is customary also, on the same night, for the 
people to go out into the house where the log» 
of wood are kept that are used for fuel. Each 
one picks up the first log that comes to hand ; if 
it is a clean and shapely piece, so will his (her) 
future partner be, and vice versd. 

Witches are able to assume the forms of beauti- 
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ful women, but upon approaching them they will 
be found to be but beautiful masks. At Easter- 
time they ride on broomsticks to a devil’s ser- 
vice held on the Blue Mountains. On Easter Eve 
and Walpurgis Night fires are made on all the 
high hills, round which the peasants dance and 
sing. 

April 1 (and in many places April 30) is observed 
as All Fools’ Day. 

On Midsummer Eve the young people go out 
into the fields, each one having a piece of 
coloured worsted, which he or she ties round a 
blade of corn. The blades are then all cut off 
close to the worsted ; in a week’s time the party 
returns, and whosoever's blade has grown the most, 
that is the lucky one who will be married first. 

When the schoolboys come to a gate they 
jamp over it, each one calling himself by the name 
of a metal, the last one being obliged to give him- 
self the inelegant name appended, ¢. 7., first shouts, 
** Gold king,” second “ Silver king,” third “Copper 
king,” and the last “ Haga lus.” This is common 
~ 2 the other side of the gulf, and in Finland 
Necken are old men, with long white beards, 
who are splendid fiddlers ; this gift they use for 
the purpose of luring their victims to destruction. 
In old times it was the custom to bind the necken 
before entering the water ; this was done by stick- 
ing a piece of steel, such as a knife, into the water 
near the shore, which destroyed the necken’s 
power. Should any one remind them that they 
can never be saved, they weep and disappear. 
(I got this from Venersberg in South Sweden.) 

In Dalecarlia the women take onions to church 
with them on Sunday mornings, apparently to eat. 

Men, women, and children chew resin from the 
fir tree. W. Henry Jonzs. 

Thornton Lodge, Goxbill, Hull. 


Tar Ose: tHe Orner—Four years ago the 
Rev. R. M. Spence called attention in “ N. & Q.” 
(5 S. xii. 205) to the confusion resulting at the 
present day from the opposite uses of these words, 
and quoted an instance from Trollope’s bio- 
graphy of Thackeray in which “the one” meant 
“the latter,” and another from the Scotsman in 
which “the one” meant “the former.” I am 
reminded of this note by two examples in Dr. 
Jessopp’s interesting article in the Nineteenth 
Century for October, entitled “Clouds over 
Arcady.” The first is as follows: “ John is in the 

lice force in London, Sam is an agricultural 

bourer. The one has a future, the other has 
none” (p. 593). Here, from the context, “the 
one” plainly means “ the former,” and “ the other” 
On p. 597 occurs; “You who 
preach progress and education, and who believe in 
the efficacy of the one and in the promise of the 


other, would you seriously wish them [agricultural 
labourers} to be content?” I must confess that 
here I am rather in doubt as to the meaning, but I 
am inclined to understand “the efficacy of the 
one” as referring to education (the latter), and 
“the promise of the other” as referring to p 

(the former). If “the former” and “the latter” 
had been used, or if “the one” and “ the other” 
were always used with the same meaning, there 
would have been no room for doubt. 

Mr. Spence said :— 

“T hazard the assertion that without exception the 
great writers of the Augustan era of English literature 
used ‘ the one’ as synonymous with ‘ the latter,’ and the 
‘the other’ as synonymous with ‘the former,’ of any two. 
subjects referred to. 

Some time ago I drew the attention of a gentle- 
man who writes excellent English to Mr. Spence’s 
note, and received the following reply :— 

“In the Spectator, No. 183, you will find: ‘There 
were two families which from the beginning of the 
world were as opposite to each other as light and dark- 
ness. The one of them lived in heaven, and the other 
in hell...... The middle station between these two opposite 
extremes was the earth, which was inhabited by creatures 
of a middle kind, neither so virtuous as the one nor so 
vicious as the other.’ Again, No. 239: ‘ Socrates con- 
quers you by stratagem, Aristotle by force. The one 
takes the town by sap, the other sword in hand,’ Both 
these ave from papers of Addison’s...... Addison himself 
uses the same words in opposite meanings. In Spectator, 
No. 94, near the end, and in the last paragraph of 
No. 128, you will find that he uses ‘the one’ for ‘the 
latter’ and ‘ the other’ for ‘the former.’ So it is pretty 
clear that one at least of the great writers of the 
Augustan era of English literature knew no such rule as 
Mr. Spence lays down, and by no means agrees to 
uniformity in the use of the terms.” 

In the large majority of the instances I have 
noticed in current literature “ the one” is used for 
“the former,” and “the other” for “the latter.” 
Prof. Nichol writes in his primer on English Com- 
position (Macmillan, 1881), p. 56 :— 

“ Obscurity in commonplace matter and in sentences 
expressing commonplace thought is more apt to result 
from diffuseness than from brevity. In difficult matter 
or original thinking the reverse holds good. In the one 
case it is to be remedied by condensation, in the other 
by paraphrase,” 

Mr. Gosse also supports by his example the use 
of “the one” for “the former.” In the essay on 
Otway in his Seventeenth-Century Studies, just 
published, he says (p. 271): “The younger school 
[of dramatists] were as easily supreme in comedy 
as the elder in tragedy, since Congreve represents 
the one and Otway the other.” 

In the Atheneum for Nov. 3, 1883, there are 
four examples of a similar use of “the one” and 
“the other”—one on p. 559, col. 3, and three im 
the review of Mr. Austin Dobson’s Old-World 
Tdylls, J. 


Oore : Ocive.—Prof. Skeat says with regard 
to this word : “The suggestion of E. Miiller is 
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certainly right; he compares the Span.* auge, 
highest Tink” And pea the end of his article 
he adds: *‘ The Span. auge is obviously derived 
from Arab. awj,t top, summit, vertex; Rich. 
Dict., p. 200.” Directly I saw this Span. auge= 
highest point, I said to myself, It must be the same 
word as our apogee ; and on turning to an encyclo- 

ic dictionary of the Spanish language which I 
~ (Madrid, 1872), I found under “ Auje ” (for 
so the word is there spelled) as one of the meanings 
“astr. apojeo,” and this strongly supports my 
surmise.t Apojeo might, without difficulty, be 
contracted into auje ; the changes would be apojeo, 
aojeo, aoje, auje,§ or the ap may simply have fallen 
away and the remainder, ojeo, have become auje, 
there being considerable connexion between au 
and 0, as seen especially in French (see the last 


raph). 

arate that this derivation of auje is more 
= than that from the Arab. awj; indeed, 

am inclined to believe that this latter word, 
which has not the appearance of an Arabic 
word, and for which I am unable to find any 
root, has itself been derived from the Span. 
avje, or directly from the Greek (7d) ;| 
and this conjecture is certainly favoured by the 
fact that in Catafago’s Eng.-Arab. Dict. I find 
apogee translated aw) assamd, 1. ¢., the awj (highest 
point or vertex) of heaven, 

But what is really the result if my conjecture 
with regard to the derivation of the Span. auje is 
correct? Why, the very curious one that our 
word ogee is no mere corruption of ogive, as many, 
no doubt, consider it, but simply apogee docked of 
its first two letters.] Ogee is thus the original form, 
and ogive simply an adjectival form (become a 


* This is inexact. E. Miiller quotes the word not only 
as Spanizh, but also as Italian and Portuguese, and it is 
found in those languages. 

¢ Prof. Skeat probably borrowed this from Diez, as 
this is the derivation that he proposes for the Italian 
auge, 

} And so again in Taboada's Spanish and French 
Dict. I find auge (for so it is there spelled) rendered 
apogée twice, in its two meanings of (1) the highest point 
of glory, honours, &c.; and (2) the point at which a 
planet is at its greatest distance from the earth, so that 
auge is regarded as the exact equivalent of the French 
apogée. 

The old form of the Fr. ogive is augive. 

More probably, I think on reflection, directly from 
the Greek, and the Spanish from the Arabic; else why 
should there be the two words in Spanish apojeo and 
auje; unless, indeed, auge is the older and apojeo the 
more modern form. 

q Comp. the Ital. micidio, niquita—omicidio, tniquita; 
also in Eng. dropsy=hydrop(i)sy ; and in O.E. pistle= 
epistle, purtenance—appurtenance. In our case a little 
more has been taken off. perhaps because if the a alone 

gone, an ugly, “ podgy ’ word would have been the 
result. Compare, however, afomy, which was sometimes 
used in O.E.—anatomy, as in Shakespeare, 2 Henry IV., 
V. iv. 33, for here the an of the Greek dvd has dis- 
*ppeared, exactly as in ogee, the ap of the Greek aré. 


substantive) derived from it. Diez tells us in his 
Gram. (third edit., ii. 365), when treating of the 
Lat. term. ivus, that the French (and we probably 
borrowed ogive from the French) were fond of 
making ‘“‘ Nachbildungen” from it. But if we 
did borrow ogive from the French, then there must 
have been in O.F. some form equivalent to ogee and 
its corresponding Sp. auje and It. and Port. auge. 
This form would (as apogee in French is apogée) 
probably be ogée (or augée, see note§), but up to 
the present time I have been unable to discover 
any trace of it.* F. Caance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Sirga: A Russian Biaryey Srone.—The fol- 
lowing account of Sitka, the capital of Alaska 
when that territory was in the occupation of 
the Russians, is taken from an American journal, 
What appears most worthy of notice is the “ blar- 
ney stone,” which shows that the celebrated castle 
of that name is not the only one that possesses a 
stone of mystic power. The Daily Minnesota 
Tribune, to which I am indebted for this informa- 
tion, states that 


“this blarney stone is of mysterious origin and many 
legends, It lies beside the pathway at the edge of the 
town, and many Russian maidens ani sceptical strangers 
have kissed its smooth top. The castle, where the 
Romanoffs, Maugella, Kuptiosoffs, Makstuoffs, and other 
stately Russians held sway, is now untenanted, save by 
the signal officer, who keeps his whirligigs and instru- 
ments in the tower, and lives in one of the lower rooms. 
The castle is built of heavy cedar logs and planks in a 
way to fit it for a fortress, and with care and occupancy 
would last for centuries, No banner hangs from its 
outer walls or streams from the roof, and the empty 
rooms, with their deep windows, tall porcelain stoves, 
and quaint brass chandeliers and latches, are just the 
habitations for historical and aristocratic ghosts, Occa- 
sionally the officers of the men-of-war get up entertain- 
ments in t's extemporized theatre on the upper floor, 
and the old drawing-room of the Governors’ wives is the 
scene of all the balls and revels that the high society of 
Sitka indulges in. Otherwise the ghosts and the rats 
and the signal officer have it to themrelves, and there 
is the ghost of a beautiful Russian princess who still 
haunts this deserted castle. Like a well-behaved ghost, 
the princess comes out at the midnight hour. She wears 
long, trailing robes of black, and her forehead, her neck 
and wrists are flashing with diamonds, She wrings her 
beautiful white hands, and wanders, with sorrowful mien, 
from room to room, and leaves a faint perfume as of 
wild roses where she passes, Innumerable young officers 
from the men-of-war have nerved up their spirits and 
fone to 0 a solitary night in the castle, but none 

ave yet held authentic converse with the beautiful 
spirit and learned the true story of her unresting sorrow. 
By tradition the lady in black was the daughter of one 
of the old Governors. On her wedding night she dis- 
appeared from the ball-room in the midst of the festi- 


* I have since discovered the word auge in Godefroy. 
He marks it with a ? as being ignorant of the meaning 
of it, but it is probably the word we are now dealing 
with. The passage he quotes for it runs as follows :— 
“ Toute la epére des estoilles fixes des auges de tous les 
planettes.” 
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vities, and, after long search, was found dead in one of 
the small drawing-rooms. Being forced to marry against 
her will, one belief was that she voluntarily took poison, 
while another version ascribes the deed to an unbappy 
lover; while altogether the tale of this Lucia of the 
North-west isles gives just the touch of sentimental in- 
terest to the castle of the old Russian Governors.” 

It would be interesting to trace the origin of the 
particular stone to which the writer of the fore- 
going alludes, W. T. M. 


Yorxsuire Crovp-Names.—During a sojourn 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire some months 
ago, I for the first time heard certain forms of 
clouds designated “ Barbara and her barns,” “ hen 
scrattins ” or “scrahlins,” and “‘ fish-pots.” ‘ Bar- 
bara and her barns” were said to be a sign of 
stormy weather, and were defined asa thick band of 
cloud across the west, with smaller bands (=“ the 
barns”) above and below. “Hen scrattins” are 
light fleecy clouds, whilst “ fish-pots” are a kind 
of tub-shaped, isolated clonds. 

F. C. Brrxeeck Terry. 


“Treacte” Bistes.—These are generally de- 
scribed as so called from the rendering of Jer. viii. 
22, “Is there no balm in Gilead?” But this is not 
the only passage where the word occurs. There 
are three instances of it, which are as follows in 
Matthew's Bible, 1537:— 

“T am heauy and abashed, for there is no more 
Tryacle at Galaad.”—Jer. viii. 22. 

“Go vp (O Galaad) and brynge tryacle ynto the 
daughter of Egipte.”—Jer. 11. 

“Juda & the lande of Israel occupyed with thee, and 
brought wnto thy markettes, wheat, balm, hony, oyle, & 
triacle,”’ —Ezek. xxvii, 17, 

I am not aware that this has ever been pointed 
out before. Becke’s Bible, 1549, the Bishops’ 
Bible, and others have tryacle in the same — 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Settine tHe Toames on Fine.—lIn the Fylde 
and South Lancashire a large sieve used for corn 
is called a tems—a word which, perhaps, is de- 
rived from the French tamis. A lazy farm labourer 
is described as a man who will not set the tems on 

Epmunp WarerrTon. 


Caavcer’s Kuicut.—I think other readers of 
Chaucer besides myself must have been struck by 
the fact that the scene of his knight’s exploits is 
not Crecy or Poitiers, but Spain and such out- 
landish regions as Barbary, Lithuania, &. From 
this I was led some years ago to conclude that the 
sketch of character was, to a great extent, from 
the life, a conjecture confirmed by finding that 
these countries were visited in his earlier career 
y Henry Bolingbroke. I communicated this to 

tof. Skeat, and was glad to receive from him a 
note corroborating my impression that Chaucer's 


broke, and telling me that he had come to this 
conclusion himself several years before, by com- 
parison of the original account in Walsingham. [ 
send this in the hope that Prof. Skeat will put a 
fact so interesting to students of Chaucer in the 

of “ N. & Q.” in a more scholarly shape than 

can, if he has not already done so ary 
Cc. T. 


Queries. 

We must correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Daniet Race, or tHe Bank or 
friend in Bath has an engraving, said to be taken 
from a picture hanging in the Bank of England, 
of a short, stout gentleman in black, with full- 
bottomed wig, ruffles, and knee-breeches ; in the 
right hand a pen and paper. On the left fore-arm 
rests a cocked hat, and from a ring on the little 
finger of the left hand hang two large rings. On 
the margin at the foot of the picture is printed, 
“Thos. Hickey pinxit, 1772, James Watson 
fecit. Published according to Act of Parliament, 
15th April, 1773.” On the same margin in manu- 
script 

** When age not hastned on by Guilty cares 

Graced him with silver crown of Hoary Hairs, 

His looks the Tenour of his Soul express, 

An easy unaffected Chearfulness. 

Steadfast not stiff, and awful not severe, 

Tho’ Courteous reverend, and tho’ smooth sincere, 

In converse free, for every subject fit, 

The coolest Reason allied to keenest Wit— 

Wit that with Aim resistless knows to fly, 

Disarms unthought for, and prevents reply. 

So lightning falls the Mountain Oaks among, 

As sure, as quick, as shining, and as strong.” 
On the back of the picture is written : “ Daniel 
Race, Esq., born a.p. 1697, died 1775. Mary 
Race, born 1720, died 1802.” Who was this 
Daniel Race? What position did he occupy ia 
the Bank of England, and is he known to have 
rendered any great services to cause his likeness to 
be hung in the Bank and afterwards engraved? 
Is the picture still there ? A. Srroruer. 

1, Beaufort Villas, Bath. 


“ JENEID,” BK, IX. LL. 296-299.—Will you 
allow me, through the medium of your columns, 
to draw attention to a passage in the ninth book 
of Virgil’s A2neid, which I cannot help thinking, 
from all the translations available, is slightly mis- 
understood? I refer to the interpretation of the 
word partum in 1. 298 of bk. ix. The passage 
runs thus 

**Spondeo digna tuis ingentibus omnia coeptis : 
amque erit ista mihi genetrix, nomenque Creiisx 

Solum defuerit ; nec partum gratia talem © 

Parva manet. Casus factum quicumque sequentur. 


knight was thus far drawn from Henry Boling- 
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_ of the word in question is son, thus: Nor does a 
slight acknowledgment await her for such a son. 
The pointing I would suggest, and its appropriate 
rendering, are 
“Solum defuerit, Nec partum gratia talem 
Parva manet, casus factum quicumque sequentur.’’ 
That is, as I read it : Nor does a slight return of 
itude await such a conception (so pleasing to 
me is the thought of having my father back), 
what misfortunes soever may attend its accom- 
plishment. For this acceptation of the term partum 
wy dictionary refers me to Propertius. I shall be 
glad to know what scholars think of the matter. 
Joun H. Hawuey. 
Elm House School, Surbiton, 


Battap Wantev.—The following lines occur 
in a ballad, whether an old one or a modern 
imitation I know not. Can any one give me the 
refertnce 

“ He swore by the light of the Michaelmas moon 

And the might of Mary high,” 

Ricuarp Crasnaw.— According to Chalmers the 
exact dates of the birth and death of Crashaw are 
wanting. Chalmers gives the death as about 1650, at 
Loreto, where Crashaw was canon. Phillips, in his 
Dict. of Biographical Reference, gives as doubtful 
the date 1605 for the birth, and the death as not 
doubtful 1650. On what authority does this rest ? 
Crashaw was born in London; is it known where? 
His father was a preacher of some note at the 
Temple Church, Did he reside in the Temple? 
Sir Hy. Yelverton and Sir R. Crew undertook the 
charge of his education, and got him on the foun- 
dation at the Charterhouse. Was his father dead ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. 

[ Dr. Grosart states that Crashaw was born in 1612. 
His father, according to Mr. Gosse, died in October, 
1626 ; Crashaw died at Loreto, not without suspicion of 
being poisoned. } 

“Lo! He comes,”—Who was the author of the 
Advent hymn Lo! He comes ? J. How. 


Ceytenarian : Janz Browy.—The following 
tombstone, in Elwick, co. Durham, records the 
death of a centenarian ; particulars of her birth 
would oblige :— 

Sacred to the memory of 
Jane Brow 
who died the 28 of August, 1844, 
Aged 102 years, 
H. Morpuyry. 

Joun Hiccocks, Master in Chancery, 1703-23, 
buried in the burying -ground of the Temple 
Church, London, near the side wall of the Master’s 
house. I Shall be glad of any information rela- 
tive to this lawyer’s family and career, and to 
know if he is identical with Hiccocks, Master in 


Chancery, who was Treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn in 
1723. M. §. T. 


A Martin Luraer have in my 
possession a bronze medal, somewhat roughly exe- 
cuted, of some interest in connexion with the 
Luther commemoration. It is about two inches 
in diameter, and bears on the obverse a half-length 
representation of the great Reformer holding in his 
hand an open book, on which is inscribed the 
sentence, “ Verbum Domini manet in 
1630.” The inscription round the medal is in two 
lines, and is as follows:—“ Scheme dich nicht des 
zeugniszes meines herrn scheme dich auch meiner 
nicht. Paul. 2 Tim. 1, 25 juny, 1530.” The 
reverse has only the following inscription :—“ Jetzt 
jubilirt die Christenheit, und danckt Gott fur die 
gnadenzeit : da D. Luthers hand und mund, sein 
wort der kirchen machte kundt. Den 25 juny, 
A° 1630.” These inscriptions are in capital letters. 
Can any of your readers say on what occasion this 
medal was struck? Was it to commemorate the 
hundredth anniversary of the Augsburg ‘ws ow 


“Tue Customs Bitt or Eytry.”— 
Can any one inform me if the earlier issues of 
this are extant? I believe it has been published 
periodically since 1666. At the office of publication 
at the Custom House they have the volumes from 
1818 to the present time, whilst the earliest volume 
in the British Museum is that for 1836. It is now 
published, I think, daily, and gives the names of 
ships arriving at the principal British ports, with 
names of masters, the ports sailed from and to 
which they belong, tonnage, number of crew, and 
particulars of cargo, and the same of ships leaving 

rt. The three fires which have successively 
destroyed the Custom House have also destroyed 
the volumes of the Bill of Entry previous to 1818. 
Is there any maritime library in England that 
would be likely to have them ? They would with- 
out a doubt contain much interesting information 
unobtainable elsewhere, as the Customs and dock 
companies destroy their records at regular periods. 

Murano, 


Sr. Lazarus. — General Maxwell, in his in- 
teresting book Griffin Ahoy, states that Lazarus 
is said to be buried in Cyprus, and that the natives 
say that after being raised from the dead Lazarus 
did not get on very well with his relations, and so 
emigrated to Cyprus. Where can I obtain any 
further particulars as to this singular story ? 

Freperick E, Sawyer. 

Brighton, 


Tae Torrer Famity.—In the Mail of Nov. 12 
there appeared a brief summary of a lecture 
given by Mr. M. F. Tupper on Luther, in the course 
of which the lecturer gave an account of the origin 
of his family. It sprang from Count Conrad of 
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Treffurth, in Thuringia, the first who was hailed by 

his clan as Topp Herr (whence Tupper), or chief 

lord, according to Zedler. Can any one kindly 

supply me with an exact reference to the e 

in that voluminous work (s.v.) wherein this cir- 

cumstance is mentioned ? A. L, Maruew, 
18, Bradmore Road, Oxford. 


ALBpemMarte.— What are the origin and meani 
of the word Albemarle ? 


Sm Jony Opinesetts Lerxe, Bart.—In the 
churchyard of St. Stephen’s, Norwich, is a small 
headstone with the following inscription:— 

* Beneath 
are deposited the remains of 
Sir Jonn Lerxe, 


Bart., 
Who departed this Life 
Feb” 1816, 
Aged 69 Years, 
And of his Relict 
Euiz Lapy Leeks, 
Who died Oct, 13, 1818,” 


When was the baronetcy granted ; was it the only 
one; and are there any descendants ? 
Wa. Vincent. 


G. W. Srevens. 


Bell Vue Rise, Norwich. 


Cartes IT.’s Sranparp-BeareR at Wor- 
crester.—A letter from one of the royalist agents 
in England to Chancellor Hyde, dated Nov. 17 (old 
style), 1656, which forms part of the Calendar of 
the Clarendon State Papers, published by the Rev. 
W. Dunn Macray, contains the following passage: 

“ Another person, who calls himself Robinson, arrived 
about a month past, and is very conversant with 
Thurloe ; he is said to be the brother of the King’s 
standard-bearer at Worcester, and that he gives intelli- 
gence to Thurloe.” 

I have reason to think that the name of Robinson 
given in this passage is a pseudonym. Does any 
contemporary account of the battle of Worcester 
give the name of the king’s standard-bearer ? 

Lac. 


“Aw ENGLISHMAN IS BOTH POPE (oR BISHOP) 
AND KING IN HIS Own HoOUSE.”—Can any of your 
learned readers give me some definite information 
respecting the above utterance, which I saw 

noted in a German work as a “famous saying” ? 

yhere does it occur, and who expressed it first ? 
It may be just as well to add that nobody need 
take the trouble to assure us that he or sho does 
not know the above phrase, and to enlighten us at 
the same time with the information that there 
exists such a saying as “An Englishman’s house 
is his castle.” PirSroXks. 


Ricamoyp Patace.—In Coxe’s Memoirs of 
Sir Robert Walpole I read: “The news of the 
king’s death [George I.] being brought to me, I 
hastened to the palace at Richmond, where the 
Prince of Wales was.” I shall be much obliged 


for any information concerning that or any 
indication where such may be obtained. Where 
did the palace stand ? when was it demolished ? 
Lewis 
Garrick Club. 


Goose Hovss.—In the course of a recent ex- 
amination of the old churchwardens’ books belong. 


Ing |ing to St. Clement’s parish in this town I met 


with an allusion to a “Goose House,” the erection 
of which, together with the stocks and whipping. 
post, was determined onin 1750. It was decided a 
year later to allow a butcher to have this Goose 
House, “ it being found useless and inconvenient,” 
and to take down the stocks and whipping-post, 
and erect the same elsewhere. The stocks and 
whipping-post were doubtless placed therein, but 
generally speaking I think I am right in conjectur- 
ing they were set up in the open air, which would 
to some extent account for the absence of any 
allusion to the ‘‘Goose House” in the accounts 
given of these “ instruments of torture.” I cannot 
hear of a similar structure, neither do I know 
to what use it was put, or, what more special] 
interests me, the exact meaning of the term, and, if 
such a place is known to have existed elsewhere, 
whether or no it went by the same name. In the 
absence of some more satisfactory definition, may 
there not be allusion to the man who was goose 
enough to be brought to the degradation of such 
a punishment as the stocks or the whipping-post, 
or, what is even more probable, to the well-known 
“ green-room ” expression ‘‘ to be goosed,” used to 
express the humour of a theatre audience when 
they are minded by a general hiss to testify their 
opinion of an actor’s merits ? 
OC. H. Everyn Clk. 

Ipswich. 

P.S.—The Goose House was latticed in front with 
oak scantlings, six inches asunder. 


Nowsvucna Patace.—Considering the great and 
unique beauty of this royal palace, of which Queen 
Elizabeth was so fond, is it not strange that there 
are few allusions to it in contemporary poets, 
essayists, and historians? I shall be most obliged 
by any references to it. Nonsuch stood in its 
glory for at least a century. It was built by 
Henry VIII. and destroyed by Barbara, Countess 
of Castlemaine and Duchess of Cleveland. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Cierks.—In Con- 
greve’s Way of the World, III. xv., p. 274, col. 2, 
ed. Leigh Hunt, 1849, Petulant says to Witwoud, 
“*Slife, Witwoud, were you ever an attorneys 
clerk? of the family of the Furnivals? Ha! ha! 
ha!” This follows a speech by Sir Wilfull Wit- 
woud, in which that rough country half-brother 


reminds his supercilious, dandy relative that he 
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once “lived with honest Pimple Nose, the attorney 
of Furnival’s Inn.” Can any one give me another 
instance of the above use of “ Furnivals” for 
attorneys’ clerks ? F, J. Forsivat. 


Acnew, McLerorn, anv Porter Famities.—I 
shall be glad if any of your readers can give me 
information respecting the services, promotions, 
&e., of any of the under-mentioned officers. 

1, Andrew Agnew, of Lochryan, co. Wigton, 
Lieut.-Col. Royal North British Dragoons (the 
Scots Greys). Served with the Scots Greys in 
Germany in 1709. 

2, Thomas Agnew, Capt. Scots Greys. Died 
1725. 

3. Thomas Agnew, of Lochryan, an officer in 
the Guards. Died 1736. 

4, Hugh McLeroth, Lieut.-Col. Regiment 
unknown. 

5. Robert McLeroth, Lieut. 63rd Regiment. 

6. Thomas McLeroth, Capt. 63rd Regiment. 
These three officers are mentioned in the will, 
dated in 1801, of Lieut.-Col. Robert McLeroth. 

7. Robert McLeroth, of Dunlady, co. Down, 
Lieut.-Col. Called Capt. Robert McLeroth in 
1767. High Sheriff for co. Down in i790. Died 
1801. Regiment unknown. 

8. William James Magennis, Lieut. 87th Regi- 
ment, Served in the Peninsular War, and was 
thanked in orders by General Sir Thomas Picton 
for gallant conduct at Hasparen. 

9. James Potter, of Ringhaddy, co. Down. Was 
an officer in the army (regiment unknown) be- 
tween the years 1706 and 1734. 

10. Thomas Potter, of Ardview, co. Down. Was 
in 1792 appointed Deputy-Governor of co. Down 
for the purpose of carrying out the Militia Act, 
which had just received the royal assent. He 
held a commission in the militia. 

11. Cornet Potter is mentioned in correspond- 
ence in 1796. Probably cornet in the cavalry 
regiment raised by Col. Sir John Blackwood. 

12. Robert Potter. Held a commissivn in a co. 
Down militia regiment, and, I believe, had pre- 
viously been cornet in a dragoon regiment. 

13. William Henry Potter, Lieut. Madras 
Native Infantry. Died at Madras from wounds 
received in a duel, Aug. 19, 1800. 

14. Hugh Potter, midshipman, H.M.S. Ajax. 
Perished with that vessel when she was blown up 
in the Dardanelles, Feb. 14, 1807. 

I have been informed that the Potters raised 
and equipped an armed corps called the “ Loyal 
Killinchy Infantry.” 

Watroy Granam Berry. 

Broomfield, Fixby, near Huddersfield, 


Bisnors’ Biste.—Will any one who has a copy 
of the Bishops’ Bible containing the Great Bible 


version of the Psalms, kindly look at the 29th | h 


verse of the 37th Psalm, and let me know if any 


other reading is found than “The righteous shall 
be punished,” which is the reading in all the 
editions I have, including the rather rare octavo 
and quarto of 1577, and the folio of 1602? Inmwy 
quarto of 1569, and all other editions which con- 
tain the bishops’ version of the Psalms, this verse 
reads the same as in King James’s Bible of 1611. 
It will be rather strange if it is found that no 
edition of the Bishops’ Bible with the Prayer-Book 
Psalter exists without this misprint. 
J. R. Dong. 
Huddersfield. 


Dr. Toomas Grey.—In Dodsley’s Annual 
Register for the year 1771, p. 179, I find the fol- 
lowing brief notice of Gray’s death :— 

** Rev. Dr. Thomas Grey, LL.B., Professor of Modern 

History and Languages in the University of Cambridge, 
well known for the elegance of his poetry, particularly 
for his celebrated Elegy in a country churchyard.” 
Is the ‘‘ Rev. Dr.,” Jike the e in Grey, a printer’s 
error, for I cannot find any substantial fact sup- 
porting the view that the poet passed Holy Orders ? 
We know that Dodsley, his publisher, gave the 
elegy “a pinch or two in the cradle.” Can this be 
a pinch at Gray in the tomb? K. L, M. 


Vitv.—What is the exact meaning and deriva- 
tion of this word? It occurs in the ballad of 
“The Widow of Watling Street” (Collier’s Rox- 
burghe Ballads, p. 77):— 

“ Her sonne sayde also, shee ’s a harlot most vilde, 

And those be her bastards who stand here in place ; 

And that she hath often her body defilde, 

By very good witnesse Ile prove to her face.” 
Knowing the laxity of the old ballad-writers in 
these matters, I thought at first that vilde was 
merely the word vile, with a d inserted to enable 
it to rhyme with defilde. I have lately, however, 
found the word in Samuel Daniel’s Complaint of 
Rosamond in situations where no necessity of 
rhyme exists :— 

“ Vild stain to honour, and to women eke.” 
Stanza 21. 


* Vild orators of shame, that plead delight.” 
Stanza 106 


In stanza 85 the usual orthography of vile is 
followed :— 
« And after all her vile reproaches us’d.” 
There can be scarcely any doubt that the word is 
a derivative of vilis, but whence the d? Daniel's 
fastidiousness is proverbial, and he was not a man 
to take liberties with the English language for no 
apparent reason. I have referred to Prof. Skeat’s 
Dictionary, but without receiving any help from 
it, as vild is not mentioned. I may add that the 
editions of Daniel from which I have quoted 
(modernizing the spelling, which varies in each) 
are those of 1605 and 1607, the only ones I have 
ere. W. 
Calcutta, 
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“Tax Faris or tae guide-book 
says :— 

“Un fait curieux, c'est qu’aucan auteur romain ne 
parle de cette chute et qu'elle est mentionnée pour la 
premiére foisen 900. On suppose qu'elle n’existait pas 
encore il ya un millier d'années et qu'elle s'est formée 
peu & peu par l’action des eaux, qui rencontrent un 
obstacle dans les rochers qui barrent le fleuve et en 
creusent le lit en retombant.”—Baedeker, Suisse, edit, 
1883, p. 52. 

I should be very glad if any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
would kindly inform me whence Herr Baedeker 
obtained his authority for this statement. 

Epwarp R. Vrvyay. 

Neuhausen. 


Joux Dopp.—Can any one give me some in- 
formation respecting John Dodd, the friend of 
Horace Walpole? He married in 1739 Joan 
St. Leger, of Shinfield. Constance Russetu. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Avtnors or Booxs Waytep.— 

“ Duleedo ex Acerbis. Sound Doctrine from the 
Errors contained in Mr. Keith’s Sermons and Apologies. 
By a Member of the Church of England. O.D.M.T.”— 
Can you kindly ascertain for me the date of first and 
second editions and the author of the above work ? 

HENDERSON. 


Replies. 


JOHN, EARL OF WARWICK. 
viii. 304.) 

This young nobleman, about whom very little 
is apparently known, must have possessed some 
taste and literary and artistic ability. The cele- 
brated design, carved in relief, with the incom- 
plete family rebus inscribed beneath the florally 
indicated acrostic, the most important of the 
memorials in the chief prison chamber in the 
Beauchamp Tower (Tower of London) was graven 
by his chisel, or what served him as such. 

I omitted in my previous paper to mention that 
he was only titular Earl of Warwick. Dugdale 
(that most eminent and useful of our archxologists 
and genealogists) points this out,—see Baronage, 
vol. ii. pp. 220 and 367, but more particularly the 
same industrious author's Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire, vol. i. p. 423, where we find the words, 
“ John, who had the title of Earl of Warwick in 
his father’s life-time (as commonly Dukes’ sons out 
of curtesye have of some Earldom whereof their 
fathers have the honour) but dyed without issue,” 
&c. Further on in the same work, after stating the 
attainder, he adds, “‘ but died a prisoner,” which 
we have seen is an error, But a misreading of 
Dugdale (and although it may savour of presump- 


tion, surely the correction of a proven error in a} 


guide so universally relied upon may be regarded 
as at least a venial piece of audacity, on the 
principle so generally recognized by the well- 


known query, “Sed quid custodiet,” &c.) has deluded 
several subsequent chroniclers. To go back to the 
Baronage,—see former reference—Dugdale sa 
vol. ii. p. 220, “ John, who had the title of Earl 
Warwick, in his father's life-time ; Ambrose,” 
and at p. 367 of the same volume, writing of the 
family of the Protector Somerset, he again alludes 
to my subject as “ John Dudley (commonly called 
Earl of Warwick).” The punctuation at p. 220 
must be borne in mind. Mr. Banks (Dormant 
and Extinct Peerages, vol. iii. p. 730) interprets 
the first of the two above cited passages, coupled 
with the extract from the same author's Anti- 
quities of Warwickshire, already cited, thus,— 
“ John was called Earl of Warwick, but died in 
his [i.¢., father’s, John Dudley, Duke of Northum- 
berland, the nobleman whose family is being 
enumerated } life-time, s.p.” 

It is certain John Dudley the younger died 
without issue, but it is equally incontrovertible 
that he survived his father’s execution one year 
and two months all but three days. 

The error probably arose thus : Dugdale writes, 
“Henry, who died at the siege of Boloin [Boulogne]; 
John, who had the title of Earl of Warwick, in his 
father’s life-time; Ambrose,” The ys 
ciple died, governing the name Henry and the 
reference to the siege of “ Boloin” only, has been 
carelessly carried on in the writer’s mind to the 
name “John” and the words “in his father's life- 
time.” 

But Dugdale still, in his Baronage, commits 
the error of asserting that John, (titular) Earl of 
Warwick, was made a Knight of the Garter, which 
he never was, as I have demonstrated in my 
previous paper, and died in prison without issue 
soon after his attainder, and vouches Godwin 
(author of the Life and Reign of Queen Mary, in 
Kennet’s compilation, vol. ii.); but I cannot trace 
the former of these statements to this author, 
although it is to be found in the same volume in 
Hayward’s Life of Edward VI., p. 326, and the 
latter erroneous assertion in Godwin (ibid., p. 332). 
Nearly all our modern historians have thus been 
misled by this learned recorder. The most recent 
instance is that of Mr. W. R. Dick, who, in his 
careful and thoughtful work on the Beaucham 
Tower, in an able description of the celebra 
Dudley device, expressly states that the sculptor 
“ was tried with his father, the Marquis of North- 
ampton, and others, and received condemnation; 
but, being reprieved, he died shortly afterwards ™ 
his prison-room in the Tower.” And again :— 

“ After the reprieve oo which mention has been 
made ] was sent, the Earl appears to have enjoyed many 


rivileges, as we read of his wife being with him, and of 
bis being allowed to attend the church, favours whi 

were not generally granted to peraons condemned for 
| high treason; but notwithstanding this leniency, the 
| high spirit of the Earl [Mr. Dick does not appear to be 
| aware that he was only termed “ Earl” by courtesy | sunk 
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under his misfortunes, He died on the 21st October, 
1554.” 

Which we have seen is correct as to date, but in- 
accurate in the locality assigned. 

But we have at least one learned author in 
recent times who has not been misled. In Court- 
hope’s Historic Peerage, edited by Sir Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas, we find the facts correctly given in 
a note to p. 501, “ The Duke's [¢.¢., of Northumber- 
dand] eldest son John, commonly called Earl of 
Warwick, received summons to Parliament, v.p., 
as Earl of Warwick, and took his seat March 1, 
1553; he was found guilty of high treason 18 
August following, and died at Penshurst, co. Kent, 
21 October, 1554, s. p.” 

Dugdale and Banks and their followers being 
thus conclusively corrected, the only question that 
remains is my original inquiry, When and under 
what circumstances did John Dudley quit his prison 
chamber in the Beauchamp Tower ? Nemo. 

Temple. 


Tae Game or “Gippy-cappr” or “THE 
Cat's Patter” (6 S. viii. 406).—There can be 
little doubt that this ancient and universal game 
is one of the forms of tip-cat (cf. Harland’s Court- 
Leet, pp. 148-9, 156; and the Rev. T. L. O. 
Davies’s Eng. Glos., sub voce). It is still played 
in Persia, and is known in India by the name of 
gulli dandé (cat stick). Among the “slender 
type” of the works issued by the printer Giolito 
of Venice, who flourished in that city of typo- 
graphers during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, are some initial letters representing two 
boys engaged in the game. According to Brand’s 
Popular Antiq., ed. Hazlitt, ii. 303, in the play 
of The Captain, by Fletcher, written (and pro- 
bably performed) before 1613, the “cat sticks” 
with which the game is played are mentioned. 
“The sport itself, which is still in vogue, is suffi- 
ciently described by Stratt.” Mr. Taomas 
Keicutiey (“N. & Q.,” §, ix. 98) remem- 
bered a very clear allusion to it in an old play, 
Woman beware of Woman. Hazlitt, who cails 
the game kit-cat, cites Lenton’s Young Gallant’s 
Whirligig, 1629, describing the young gallant, 
when he has reached the age for study, preferring 
light literature to Littleton and Coke, and adds : 

“ Instead of that, 
Perhaps he ’s playing of a game at cat,” 
In a satiric tract, “printed in the year of the 
saints’ fear,” 1642, called The British Bellman, 
issued in the interests of the Royalists, one of the 

O yeses!” is “Who beats the boys from cats- 
pellet, and stool ball?” (Harl. Miscel., vii. 625; 
8vo. ed., vi. 182.) Bunyan, born in the year 
1628, alludes to the game in a remarkable passage 
in Grace Abounding (ed. Clar. Press, p. 302):— 

“The same day as I was in the midst of a 
Cat, and having » bene it one blow from the Hele, just 
as Iwas about to strike it a second time, a Voice did 


suddenly dart from Heaven into my Soul, which said, 

* Wilt thou leave thy sins and go to Heaven, and have 

thy sins and go to Hell?’ At this I was put to an ex- 

ceeding Maze. Wherefore, leaving my Cat upon the 
ground, I looked up to Heaven.” 

In a note at p. 495 Canon Venables quotes 

Strutt’s description (Sports and Pastimes, p. 110). 
It is evident that a very rough form of the game 

was played in Manchester, and that young men 

joined in it. Being inconvenient for the narrow 
streets of the city, the players used the churchyard 
for the purpose. Hence came about the regula- 
tions of the severe Catos of the town. 
Joun E, Batrtey. 
[The lines from Middleton’s Women beware Women 
to which Mr. Keroutey refers are :— 

“That gall their hands with stool-balls or their cat-sticks, 
For white-pots, pudding-pies, stew'd prunes and tansie, 
To feast their titts at Islington or Hogeden,” 

See Nares’s Glossary.] 


Our servant, 2 Warwickshire lass, knew the 
words, but could not remember the rhyme, nor 
could she connect it with a game. Next morning, 
however —and she is a very respectable and 
truth-telling girl—both had come back to her. The 
rhyme is :— 

“Giddy Gaddy Gander, 

Who stands yonder ? 

Little Bessie Baker, 

Pick her up and shake her, 

Give her a bit of bread and cheese 

And tbrow her over the water.” 
The game, as she has played it at Kenilworth and 
seen it at Birmingham, is played by girls at school 
—though, as she says, both boys and girls could 
play at it—and is as follows. A girl being blind- 
folded, her companions join hands, and, moving 
round her in a circle, sing the above lines. At 
the word “ yonder,” 1. 2, the blindfolded girl points 
in any direction that she pleases, and at l. 3 names 
one of the girls. If the one pointed at and the 
one named be the same, she is the next to be 
blinded, but, curiously enough, if they be not the 
same the one named is the one. Meanwhile, at 
1. 4 she is not “ picked up,” but is shaken by the 
shoulders by the still blindfolded girl ; at 1 5 she 
is given by the same “ bread and cheese,” ¢. ¢., the 
buds or young leaves, &c., of what later is called 
“may” (Crategus oxyacantha); and at |. 6 she 
is taken up under the blinded girl’s arm and swung 
round. 

Without saying that this is the game spoken 
of in 1579-83, it is clear that, played by both 
sexes, including those above twelve and below it, a 
little horse-play would easily render it dangerous. 
I may add that she knows no other name for it 
but “giddy gaddy.” Br. NicHoxsoy. 

P.S.—Writing from Birmingham, a married 
person tells me that she knows that there is a 
rhyme commencing “ Giddy Gaddy,” and that the 
game is a girls’ game. 
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The manner of playing this game with the 
“ typinge or hurlinge y* balle” bas been described 
by Mr. in “N. & Q.,” S. ix. 205, 
and in the page following by Dr. Husensera. It 
is not, though described under the name of “ tip- 
cat,” the same game, apparently, that boys play at 
now, but a more complicated one than this is. 
John Bunyan used to play at it. On one occa- 
sion, after a sermon on Sabbath breaking, we are 
told that, “in the midst of a game at cat, as he 
was about to strike the cat from the hole, it 
seemed to him as if a voice from Heaven suddenly 
darted into his soul” (Southey’s Life of Bunyan, 
p. 95, Murray’s “ Home and Colonial Library,” 
xii, Lond., 1849). Ep. MarsHat.t. 


Catts pallet, or catspallet (otherwise gidiegadie), 
in the Manchester Court Leet Records, is probably 
& corruption of katzball, a German name for a game 
at ball, Netherlandish kaetsbal (kaetsen, to play 
at ball ; kaetsspel, tennis). The first element in 
these words has been identified with Dutch kaats, 
itself a corruption of Fr. chasse (Folk-Etymology, 
p. 483). A. Suyrae 

Woodford, 


Tar SAra Tree (6" viii. 207).—Allow me 
to correct an error in this query. I wrote 
the grove, not the “grave,” in which Buddha 
died. The error is of some little importance, as 
the body of Buddha was not buried, but cremated, 
with the same ceremonies and reverence that were 
used at the cremation of a king of kings. For an 
account of his death and the way in which his re- 
mains were honoured see The Book of the Great 
Decease, translated from Pali by T. W. Rhys 
Davids (“Sacred Books of the East,” vol. xi.). 
The narrative is full of interest, and almost worthy 
to take its place beside Plato’s account of the 
death of Socrates. It contains some touches 
bordering on the humorous, as, for instance, the 
following. Ananda, the faithful relative and 
attendant, asked the dying sage how his disciples 
were to conduct themselves with respect to women. 
**Do not see them, Ananda,” was the answer. 
“ But if we should see them, what are we to do?” 
“Do not speak to them, Ananda.” “But if, lord, 
they speak to us, what then?” “Keep wide 
awake, Ananda.” 

The last scene in the life of this great “ Light of 
Asia” is full of beauty. The narrative, indeed, is 
tautological and verbose to an unusual degree, but 
when abridged it will rank amongst the most in- 
teresting accounts we of the closing scenes 
in the lives of the world’s great and holy men. 

Hvusert Bower. 

Brighton. 

The sala tree is, of course, mentioned in every 
work in which the death of Buddha is discussed, 
and their name is legion ; though perhaps not quite 
so much has been written about the tree itself as 


about the sacred “Bo-tree.” Lassen (Indische Alter. 
thumskunde, ed. 1849, i. 75) spells it céla. Sir 
Wm. Jones, in his list of names of Indian plants 
(Works, vol. vi.), spells it s’a’la, but it is not one 
of those he describes nor of which he gives the 
Linnean equivalent. The Hon. Geo. Turnour 
gives this account of Buddha’s death in a paper 
called “An Examination of Pali Buddhistical 
Annals,” No. 5, an. 1838, of Jour. of As. Soc. of 
Bengal :— 

“ He then repaired to the Uppawattana grove of sala 

trees on the further bank of the Hirannawattiya river...... 
and desired Ananda to prepare his bed for him between 
the sala trees, placing his head to the north, on which he 
lays himself down on the left side. The grove was then 
in flower to the ends of its stems, though not the blossom. 
ing season. These flowers d ded spont ly on 
his head ; the host of déwos made the air ring with the 
music of the heavens, and showered down flowers, sandal 
and other incense on him.” 
Further on he says “every receptacle of dust and 
rubbish was” at his cremation “ instantly covered 
knee-deep with the celestial flower called mandéra.” 
I think Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism bas 
something about the sala tree, and the earlier 
edition of Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship. 
Plate 31 of the new edition is from a bas-relief 
which may perchance represent it. Sam. Beal, in 
“ Life and System of Gautama Buddha,” prefixed 
to his memoir of The Tooth-relic of Ceylon, 1875, 
mentions the sala tree bending over him to form 
a canopy when he was dying, but, oddly enough, 
quotes a flippant remark from another writer as to 
the cause of his death, as if he did not know 
Turnour’s paper on the subject, given above. It 
is remarkable, too, that Beal particularly specifies 
that he lay down on his right side, as Turnour as 
precisely says the left. In the Travels of Fah- 
hian, &c., translated by the same writer, 1869, 
p. 88, it is said that his mother held a branch of 
the sala tree in her hand while he was born. 
Probably Beal, in his Romantic History of 
Buddha, 1875, has more to say about it. But De 
Gubernatis is most to the purpose in his Mytho- 
logie des Plantes (with wonderful versatility 
written in French, as his zoological mythology was 
written in English). He writes it sala, but adds 
“ou mieux gila,” like Lassen, and identifies it with 
the Shorea robusta and Vatica robusta. He says, 
“On l’emploie beaucoup dans la construction des 
maisons indiennes et avec ses branches on prétend 
pouvoir découvrir les sorciéres.” He goes on to 
cite passages in the various authors who have 
mentioned it. There ought also to be something 
about it in the chapter on “Sacred Trees” in 
Wilkins’s Hindu Mythology, and in Hooker's 
Indian Plants. R. H. Busx. 


The sla or sAl tree, under whose shade Gautama 
passed his last hours, is thus described in Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia, 1879:— 

“ Sal (Vateria robusia), a tree of the natural order 
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; races, one of the most valuable timber trees of 
India. Great eal forests exist along the southern base 
of the Himalaya Mountains, but in / they 
bave been nearly cut down. The care of Government 
is now extended to their preservation.” 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A, 
Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


De Braose, Bonuy, Owen 
§. vii. 89, 155, 252, 455; 6" S. vi. 289, 353; vii. 
255, 260).—In the discussion on the family of De 
Bohun de Midhurst that has taken place at the 
above references I find that one or two errors have 
arisen, which, after some further research, I think 
I can put right. At 6" §. vi. 353, Hermen- 
TRUDE gives a short sketch of pedigree in which 
she says the wife of John de Bohun who died 
Sept. 14, 1284, was Joan, daughter and heir 
of John de Bathonia and Alianora de Aunblie ; 
no doubt she has followed a pedigree of the 
De Bohun family given in Herald and Genea- 
logist, vii. 317. Now this is quite wrong, and I 
wonder some genealogist (Mr. Curster WaTERS 
or others) has not noticed it. Joan, daughter and 
heiress of John de Bathonia, was no doubt the 
wife of John de Bohun, Lord of Haresfield, being 
a son of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, 
by his second wife, Maud de Avenesbury; and 
Joan, the wife of John de Bohun de Midhurst, 
who died in 1284, was another lady altogether, 
and all I can trace about her is, that her husband 
held the manor of Nytimbre, in Sussex, in her 
right. I shall be glad if any one can inform me 
of whom she was the daughter. 

Another error I noticed at 6 §S. vii. 255, 
which is the Christian name of the De Bohun 
who was the husband of Joan, daughter and 
coheir of William de Braose. Hermentrupe has 
taken no notice of my disclaimer at the latter 
reference. I therefore, that all doubt should be 
cleared up in the matter, give some of my reasons 
for assuming that his name was James, and not 
John. In the first place, though there is no doubt 
that on the death cf John de Bohun on Sept. 14, 
1284, his son and heir was John de Bohun, aged 
nine years, there is, I think, as little doubt that the 
latter must have died under age, and had a brother, 
by name James, who succeeded to the father’s 
estates; for in the Coram Rege Rolls, Mich. 30 
& 31 Edward I. ro. 33, occurs the proof of age 
of James, son and heir of John de Bohoun de 
Midhurst, Mich. 30 Edward I., which says he 
was born at Forde-juxta-Arundel, and baptized in 
the church of the same town, and was of the age of 
twenty-one years on the day of St. Blase last past; 
‘he was, therefore, probably born on Feb. 3, 1281, 
whereas his brother John, if he had lived, would 
have been at this date (1302), he having been born 
in 1275, according to his father’s Inq. p.m., twenty- 
seven years of age. This James also died early, 
for there is an Inq. p.m. 34 Edward L, No. 9, 


taken at Dublin on Oct. 25, 1306, after the death 
of James de Bohun, in which, it being taken in 
Ireland, the jurors are at a loss to know who was 
his heir; but this is cleared up at a later date by a 
Coram Rege Roll, Mich. 17 Edward II., ro. 34, 
concerning the custody of the lands and tenements 
of James de Bohun of Midhurst, which mentions 
that for life, Anthony, Bishop of Durham, has two 
parts of the manor of Midhurst and the moiety of 
the manor of Fordes, and that the same, by virtue 
of the feoffment, ought to remain to John, son of 
James de Bohun, and they are held of Edmund, 
Earl of Arundel, and by letters patent, Feb. 2, 
7 Edward IT. (1314), the king granted the custody 
to Queen Isabella, and also commanded Richard 
de Bohun (probably an uncle) and two others to 
inquire as to the lands of the heir. 

From the above references I think we may safely 
say that, at all events, there was a James de Bohun, 
which HermMenTRUDE seems to think doubtful, 
and as the Ing. p.m. on William de Braose, 
19 Edward II., No. 89, gives one of his heirs as 
being John de Bohoun, son and heir of Joan, who 
was the wife of James de Bohun, I think we 
may safely say that Mr. Counruore and others 
have attributed the right husband to the right 
wife, D. G. C. E. 


Tue Otp Fatcon Ixy, Batrersea (6% viii. 
421).—I have often intended to ask what had 
become of Nixon’s picture at the Falcon, which 
used to be deemed one of the fixtures of the house, 
and also to seek for a little more information who 
Nixon was. In the European Magazine for 1801 
the engraving is signed, “‘ Engraved by S. Rawle 
from an original drawing by J. Nixon, Esq.”; and 
in the brief accompanying description it is said 
(p. 167) to be “ by that eminent artist John 
Nixon, Esq., R.A.” There were at that time two 
painters of the name,—James Nixon, A.R.A., who 
died May 9, 1812, and is mentioned in the Annual 
Register (Chronicle, p. 175) as an eminent miniature 
painter, and John Nixon, of Basinghall Street, 
whose death is recorded in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine on March 15, 1818, “ well known as a drawer 
of landscapes, and as a Merchant, and special 
Juryman.” It is probable that the latter designed 
the “ Merry Mourners.” Rawle’s engraving was 
reproduced as a woodcut in Chambers’s Book of 
Days, 1878, vol. i. p. 330. There the artist is only 
spoken of as “a merry-hearted artist, named John 
Nixon.” I think a successor of Robert Death 
desired to remove the picture, but was prevented, 
as, being attached to the wall, it was treated as a 
fixture. I have one of Death’s original little hand- 
bills, with the quaint lines commencing— 

“ Oh, stop not here, ye sottish wights, 
For purl, nor ale, nor gin.” 
This little poem was by Edward Trapp Pilgrim, 
who published it in a small volume entitled Poetic 
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Trifles in 1785. The verses also appeared in the 
Buropean Magazine for 1785, p. 390. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


A Contovs Errrarn §. viii. 426).—The 
interpretation of this epitaph is not far to seek :— 
Lector 


Et eris ut nune ego, 
W. E. 


I know not where I have seen the explanation 
of this, but it is, I believe, as follows: “ Lector, 
ne superbias, Terra es, et in terram redibis, et 
eris ut nunc ego” (Reader, be not proud. Earth 
thou art, and unto earth shalt thou return, and be 
as Inow am). Similar English puzzles used to be 
common enough in my recollection ; such as 

that you 
meaning, ‘I undertake that you shall overcome.” 
In French, I remember one consisting of the letter 
G crossed by the letter I (¢.¢., ““G traversé par I”) 
and the two words The meaning is, “ J’ai 
traversé Paris sans sou(s)liers.” 
Jony W. Bone. 

The following may assist in the interpretation of 
the above epitaph :— 

O te tua te 
be bis bia abit 
ra ra ra 


The interpretation is :— 
O superbe, te superbis, Ww superbia, te superabit 
rra 


X. P. D. 
I remember in my schoolboy days a version of 
this epitaph which for the 


Lector 
ne 


Bias, 
substituted the fuller heading,— 
O tua te 
Be Bia Abit, 
but I never knew till now that the inscription had 


a local habitation. Jounson Balty. 
South Shields Vicarage. 


In that amusing book A Portion of the Journal 
kept by Thomas Raikes, Esq. (4 vols. post 8vo., 
London, 1856-7), vol. iv. p. 161, a nearly identical 


epitaph is quoted from a tomb in Munich, and the 
interpretation given. R. Marsuam, 
5, rfield Street, Mayfair. 
The epitaph may be Englished as under :— 
Reader ! be not proud : 
Earth will thee enshroud : 
Thou shalt return to dust, 
As I have so thou must. 


A. Harrison, 

St, Leonards-on-Sea. 

[We give half a dozen of the answers with which our 
correspondents have favoured us, taking the renderings 
which were first received. More than a score replies to 
the question have reached us. } 


“Domespay Tenants IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE” 
(6% §. viii. 427).—The work is in the British 
Museum, and is a reprint from the fourth volume 
of the Transactions of the Bristol and Glouces- 
tershire Archzological Society. F. J. W. 


The account of these, by Mr. Alfred S. Ellis, 
appeared in the Transactions of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archzological Society, 1879-80, 
pt. i. This valuable paper occupies pp. 86-198, 
C. L. W. is welcome to the use of my copy fora 
few weeks. J. Inate Dreper, 

Buckland Brewer, near Bideford, 


Byron’s “Tue Bivses”: Netson’s Har (6% 
8. viii. 266, 391).—I am much obliged to F.G. 8. 
for his reply, and am glad that my query has 
evoked from him such an interesting story about 
Lord Nelson and about Maclise. I have not 
seen Maclise’s great picture of the death of Nel- 
son, but I saw the sketch for it at the Royal 
Academy. It struck me that the artist had made 
a mistake in giving to some of his sailors a quantity 
of hair under their chins, such as sailors affect in 
the present day. I do not think such hairiness 
was allowed on board a man-of-war in Nelson's 
time. An original picture is now hanging before 
me representing the boarding of a French vessel. 
It was painted in 1807, only two years after Tra- 
falgar, and no sailor, English or French, has more 
than a small patch of whisker on the cheek, and 
most of them have not even that. As to the hat 
question : would Wordsworth have “ received 
sums paid on account of the hat-tax” in London? 
Were not his collecting functions restricted to 
Westmoreland ? According to Haydn’s Dictionary 
of Dates a stamp duty was laid on hats in 1784 
and 1796, and repealed in 1811. Now Byron 
wrote The Blues in 1820. Perhaps, after all, Byron 
wrote Then, not “There his works will appear.” 
The hatter might use printed waste simply to wrap 
the hat in, like any other parcel. n might 
easily be printed “ There.” JAYDEE, 


Srope S. viii. 366).—Stud is fully ex- 
lained in Halliwell’s Dict. of Arch. and Prov. 
ords, The word occurs in Herrick (vol. ii. p. 76, 
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ed. Grosart), but is omitted from the (very in- 
sufficient) Glossarial Index. Mr. Palgrave, how- 
ever (Chrysomela, note on p. 72, 1. 11), gives the 
meaning correctly. C. P. Parry. 


Para anp Mamma (6 §. viii. 128, 172, 370). 
—Is it worth noting that the words signifying 
father and mother amongst the Wo-e-wo-rong 
tribe of Australian blacks, who inhabited the 
country where now Melbourne stands, were marma, 
=father, barba = mother, a transposition, as it were, 
of our mamma and papa? G. H. H. 


Honeymoon (6 viii. 262, 313).—If the 
“honeymoon” has not waned, I would waft across 
a word or two on the matter. Uin a mian, in 
short, is an ancient Irish phrase for “time of 
loving,” or “ month of love.” U/in is in the Coptic, 
Greek, and English languages, as ovine, eon, and 
when. Mian has, along with the above meaning, 
another which is nearly the same, but much more 
expressive and facetious. I may add that it 
in our word minion,alover. W. D. 

lyn. 


Cocxeram’s “ Dictionary” (6 §, viii. 388). 
—Mr. Campset will find the full title of this 
book in my “ Chronological Notices of the Dic- 
tionaries of the English Language” (Philological 
Society’s Transactions, 1865, p. 231), but perhaps 
I may be allowed here to repeat a list of the 
editions which I have there noted. First edition, 
1623; second, 1626; third, 1631; fourth, 1632; 
fifth, 1637; sixth, 1639; seventh, 1642. I have 
no record of the eighth edition, but the ninth was 

blished in 1650, Other editions appeared in 

655 and 1659. I have only the sixth edition in 
my own possession, and I therefore cannot say 
what edition it is that Mr. Campsevt has, but it 
is probably of an earlier date than mine, for that 
extends to Y4. The “Premonition” occupies 
two pages and a half. There is no very great 
alteration in any of the editions. 

Heyry B. Wueatiey. 


Taomas Futter (6% viii. 347)—Mr. Wat- 
ForD will find the passage quoted by Thorne in 
his Environs of London in Fuller's Worthies, 
Lond. 1662, fol., p. 76. “The rule of physic,” post 

nuces, is from the School of Salernum, though 

if Fuller had verified his quotation he would not 

have used the plural number, one walnut only 

being recommended. Schola Salernitana, Paris, 

1625, 8v0., p. 200:— 
“Post pisces nux sit, carnes caseus adsi 

Unica nux prodest, on altera, tertia an est.” 
Joun E. T. Lovepay. 

_ Tennis iii. 495; iv. 90, 214; v. 56, '73; 
Vi, 373, 410, 430, 470, 519, 543; vii. 15, 73, 134, 
172, 214; viii. 118, 175).—I am obliged to 
Fasiay for directing my attention to the pas- 


sage which he quotes, referring to this much 
vexed question of etymology, from the People of 
August 4; but I find nothing new in it. One 
might, indeed, suspect that the writer had 
“adapted” it from my Annals of Tennis, where 
I give all the etymologies suggested up to that 
date, including that from ten, which L did not 
offer as definitely tenable, and which has since 
then been pulverized by Pror. Sxeat. No 
arguments have as yet convinced me that the 
origin of the English title of this game is French. 
The chief argument was that_in old English the 
accent was always on the second syllable, a 
fallacy which I exposed by — 
ULIAN MARSHALL. 
Belsize Avenue. 


Harrenny oF 1668 (6 viii. 368).—The 
coin described by Mr. Jonzs is one of the seven- 
teenth century tradesmen’s tokens, and is worth 
from about threepence or fourpence up to a shilling, 
according to preservation. W. A. WELts. 


Grayt or A Crest To A Lapy (6 §. viii 
369).—Mr. Boutell, in his Heraldry, Historica 
and Popular (1864), only states the general rule 
against the use of crests by women, and similarly 
Sir Bernard Burke in his General Armory (1878). 
Mr. Seton, however, in his Law and Practice of 
Heraldry in Scotland (Edinburgh, 1863), besides 
citing cases of late medizval altar-tombs of baron 
and femme on which the crest of the wife’s family 
is displayed, mentions some modern cases in the 
Lyon Register. They are, it should be observed, 
considerably anterior to the reign of the present 
Lyon, as the majority date from circa 1814. I 
am under the impression that I have read of an 
English case in the current series of Miscellanea 
Genealogica et Heraldica, though I cannot recall 
the exact particulars. If I am right as to the 
fact, perhaps Dr. J. J. Howard will kindly give 
the reference. I am not sure that the female 
baronet, Dame Bolles, might not have claimed a 
crest as well as the helmet of herdegree. Whether 
she used either or both I cannot at present say. 

Against Lady Bolles’s claim, if she ever made 
it, I see, by further reference to Mr. Seton’s book, 
there could have been urged the denunciation of 
the practice by a chapter of the English College 
of Arms, 1562. But this in itself seems to argue 
the existence of the practice, however irregular 
and contrary to true heraldry. I find an English 
case in the Genealogist, ii. 354, by Hervey, Cla- 
rencieux, in 1559. Was it the causa causans of 
the denunciation of 1562? 

C. H, E. Carmicwak. 

New University Club, 8.W. 


Mopern Lerrer-writine (6" §, viii. 345, 376, 
394).—I also venture to sympathize with Hermen- 
TRUDE herein, It is a modern grievance, created 
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by lawyers and mercantile men, and due, I believe, 
to the copying machine. Every sheet of paper, 
large or small, has four pages ; and the ordinary 
human being begins to write, as I do now, at the 
top of page 1. But Messrs. Dodson & Fogg, when 
they address to you the letter (price five shillings) 
which is to convince you of sin, begin at the top 
of page 4; having first unfolded the sheet so that 

e 1 lies next to page 4 on the right hand. 

hen they have finished page 4, they at once 
pass to the top of page 1, which is now in the 
same — with page 4; and on page 1 they 
generally end. But if your iniquities cannot be 
expressed in two pages, they turn the whole sheet 
over when they come to the bottom of page 1, and 
continue their disinterested remarks on what is 
really page 2; which thing they do in order that 
a larger number of words, to wit, two whole pages, 
may be in the same plane, and so may be copied 
together by the machine. This is a good reason, 
from a business point of view, but the result is in- 
convenient and perplexing to a reader, It would 
be better to regard the whole sheet of four pages 
as one leaf only, and write directly across each 
side of it in turn. 

As to illegible letters and signatures, that is a 
subject “quite too” painful. I will only say, 
from my own experience, that there are in this 
land persons—yea, great and shining ones—whose 
letters cannot be read at all until they have been 
copied out fair by an expert whose melancholy 
task it is to interpret the illegible. A. J. M. 


There is not really in lawyers’ letters that want 
of order of which HenmentropE complains. Few 
of us care to keep copies of any of our letters, 
whereas lawyers must keep copies of most ; litera 
scripla manet has a practical meaning. The 
unusual arrangement of the pages, at least in 
many cases, is due to the exigencies of the modern 
copying-book and press. Lawyers distinguish 
between note-paper (8vo.) and letter-paper (4to.). 
A letter written on note-paper of the ordinary size 
has to be copied into a quarto book. Hence it has 
become usual to begin the letter on what before 
would have been the last page, so that the order 
becomes 4, 1, 2,3. When there isa printed address 
on the paper, it is commonly so placed that the sheet 
opens at the left, and not at the right hand. By 
this arrangement such a letter of four pages can 
be copied at two operations on two leaves of the 
copying-book, and read consecutively. 

W. C. B. 


"“Oppa yas (6™ viii. 208)—The line in 
ARschylus referred to is 
yap wa Boves 
tty. 
Eumen., 979-80, Scholf. 
But Athens was also considered one of the eyes of 
, Reip. 


Greece (Arist., Rhet., iii. x. 7; Plutarch 


Gerende Praecepta, fol, p. 803), and was de. 
scribed as being worep oxordv Tis oixoupéerns 
(Plutarch, Life of Demetrius, fol., p. 892b). 
Ep. 

Perhaps the reference inquired for by Mr, 
Scnerren is EHumenides, 1025, though the ex- 
pression there is dupa mdons xOovds, and not 
Water Harvyzs, 

Faringdon. 


Is not the following passage from the Eumenides 
of Aischylus the one Mr. Scuerren wants to 


Oppa yap yGoves 
Sos, &e. Lines 979, &e, 
It occurs in the speech of Minerva, immediately 
preceding the final choral ode. 


J. W. 
Balgownie, Aberdeen, 


Sr. Donwrn (6" §, viii. 387) was Ste. Donvine,. 
in Latin S. Donvina, martyred August 23, a.p, 285, 
in the reign of Diocletian, at Aigea (now Ayas), a 
seaport of Cilicia. It is said that three brothers, 
Claud, Aster, and Nero, were denounced by their 
mother-in-law, and having been subjected to. 
frightful torments by president Dysias, were 
crucified. Immediately afterwards Donvine and 
Theonill suffered in a similar way. Their names 
are all inserted in the Roman Martyrology under 
August 23, E. Copsam Brewer. 


This is probably a local Welsh saint, of whom 
there is the following notice : “Sept. 18. In a little 
island near Anglesea, the memory of 8S. Dunwen, 
Virgin, whose church gives name to the island” 
(Memorial of Ancient British Piety ; or, a British 
Martyrology, Supp., p. 24). And perhaps the 
following : “S. Dona is honoured with a church 
at Llandona, in Anglesea” (Jb., App., p. 42). 

Ep. 


Compron Wrnyates (6 viii. 168, 295, 
391). — It may support the suggestion that 
Wynyates=vineyards, to say that in our old 
parochial registers a spot which is now known as 
“The Vineyards” is variously written down as 
Whinyards, Winyards, and Wynyards. 

J. B, Witsow. 

Knightwick. 


List or Enotisn Locauities (6" §. viii. 223, 
379). — Will somebody quote from Richard of 
Devizes the passage relating to the characteristics 
of English places which is referred to by Mr. 
Mackenzie 
vol. i, 1862, p. 342? It begins “ Exonia eodem 
farre reficit homines et jumenta.” 

Sr. 


Hewry Jessry (6% viii. 388)—It may be 
of use to mention that there are notices of Heury 


C. Walcott, Gentleman’s Magazine,. 
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Jessey (who died 1663) in Rose’s New Biographical 
Dictionary, and Didot’s Nouvelle Biographie 
Universelle. E. H. M. 

Hastings. 

If your correspondent Mr. Renpxe will state 
where the volume he is in search of can be sent for 
his inspection I shall be happy to let him have the 
loan of it; it is a thin volume of 108 pages. 


Tar Currew, Norra Sovra (6 §, 
347; vi. 13, 177, 318; vii. 138, 158; viii, 158, 
197, 356).—The curfew bell is still rung at St. 
Helen’s, (the mother church of) Worcester, at 8 
o'clock every evening. The pie bell is also rung 
at this same church every Christmas Day at noon. 

J. B. Witson, 

Knightwick. 


Own: Ove (6 viii. 247).—I have 
examined as many of the editions of the Book of 
Common Prayer as I can get at in the present 
disorganized state of my library (being about to 
leave Derby), with the following result, the read- 
ing being given in the last column :— 


1578 London R. Jugge 4to. one 
1600 London Rob. Barker folio owne 
1629 Cambridge T. & J. Buck folio one 


1633 London Barker & Assigns of Bill 24mo. one 
1634 London Barker & Assigns of Bill 4to. one 
1636 London Barker & Assigns of Bill 8vo. one 
1637 Edinburgh Robert Young folio one* 
1639 London Barker & Assigns of Bill 8vo. one 
1641 London Barker & Assigns of Bill 4to. own 
1648 London Company of Stationers 4to. own 


1662 London King’s Printers folio onet 
1668 Cambridge J. Field 4to. own} 
1668 London Assigns of Bill & Barker 12mo. own 
1688 Oxford At the Theater folio one 
1715 Oxford John Baskett folio one§ 
1719 Oxford John Baskett 4to. one§ 
1726 Oxford John Baskett 4to. one 
1745 London Thomas Baskett 12mo, one|| 
1760 Cambridge Baskerville roy. 8vo. one 
1775 Oxford Wright & Gill 8vo. one 
1801 London John Reeve 12mo. one 


The reading of Robert Barker’s black-letter folio 
of 1600 suggests to me the idea that perhaps the 
word awne, concerning which F. A. B. inquires, 
may be a misprint for owne. Dr. T. Comber’s 
Companion to the Altar, 8vo., fourth edition, 
1685, presents the text of the Book of Common 
Prayer in black letter, and the commentary in 
roman. The passage in question stands thus, 

By his own Oblation of himself once offered, a 
full,” &e., the parentheses omitted ; but the com- 
mentary runs expressly upon “that one Oblation” 
(the italics are the author's). I have confined this 


* “Taud’s Book.” 
Sealed Book. 
With Preacher's Bible. 
Has Healing Service. 
Except in this instance the sentence is in paren- 


reply to facts, leaving criticism to abler hands. 
Dr. Sparrow Simpson, should F, A. B.’s query 
catch his eye, would doubtless find the subject 
congenial. AtrreD WALLIS. 


In a Prayer Book bound with Whittaker’s 
Greek Testament, Apostles’ Creed, Nicene Creed, 
Stephan’s notes, Scaliger’s notes, Sternhold and 
Hopkins’s Psalmes (1628), which Prayer Book is 
dated Edinburgh, 1633, I find “own oblation.” 
In another, black letter, without title-page, printed 
before 1608, it is one. Bot.eav. 


Brummacem (6 §, viii. 185, 238, 369, 419).— 
Allow me to say that your correspondent at the 
last reference has quite misunderstood my mean- 
ing. WhenI said “if in these instances Brum- 
magem had been intended,” I meant the spelling 
and pronunciation of the word. I had not the 
slightest doubt as to the place itself being meant. 

Joun R. Wopuams. 


Bequest viii. 345).—Mr. Warp refers 
to a bequest made by an inhabitant of Newark in 
1643, in consequence of his remarkable escape, 
through a dream, and asks whether the annual 
sermon, then instituted by the bequest, is still 
preached. As no reply has yet appeared, I offer 
the following. Your correspondent has not got the 
tradition quite correctly. It is thus: Hercules 
Clay and his family occupied a house at the corner 
of the Market-place (now the site of Messrs. S. 
Smith & Co.’s bank). For three nights in succes- 
sion he dreamed that the besiegers had set his 
place on fire, and he became so impressed with 
the circumstance that he and his family quitted 
their abode. They had no sooner done so than a 
bomb fired from Beacon Hill fell on Clay’s dwell- 
ing, passing through the roof and every floor, and 
set the whole building in flames. To commemorate 
this deliverance Mr. Clay made the bequest above 
alluded to. The income now arising therefrom 
amounts to 18/. per year. One half goes to the 
vicar for a sermon, the remaining half to the poor. 
The sermon is preached annually by the vicar. 

Toe Mayor. 

Newark, 


In 1643, during a siege of Newark, Hercules Clay 
(who was mayor of the town the following year, 
but died before the expiration of his year of office) 
resided in a house situated at the west corner of 
the Market-place. Three times he dreamed that 
the besiegers fired his house. The third dream 
had so great effect upon him that he aroused the 
members of his family, and with them quitted the 
house. Almost immediately a bomb fired from 
Beacon Hill fell upon the roof, passed through the 
floors, and enveloped the building in flames. To. 
commemorate his deliverance Clay left 100/, 
the interest of which was to be paid to the vicar 
of the parish to preach an annual sermon on 


W. B. 
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March 11, and a like sum to be applied for the 
benefit of the poor. This charity is now endowed 
with an income from land which brings about 91. 
for the vicar’s sermon and 9/. spent in penny 
loaves, one of which is given to every applicant on 
the day and at the time appointed. 

I append a copy of the inscription upon a tablet 
in the church to Hercules Clay’s memory, which, 
if not occupying too much space, will doubtless 
prove interesting to many of your readers :— 

Qvod Fvi Sym. 
Herculis Clay Senatoris Novarcensis anno 
Preetvre sve morientis primo Januarii 1644 
Dni 1643, 5to Idva Martias abhorrendi 
fvlmine, in domvm ab obsidentibvs 
limato, et penitvs evertente, ipse cvm svis 
Dei favore servatvs hvnc diem gratitvdinis 
Ergo et in perpetvam rei istivs memoriam 
Eleemosyna, et sacra concione 
Celebrandvm cvravit. 
Hoc pacto 
Sibi monvmentvm conficiens 
Marmore avt wre perennivs. 
Expvit ignivomvm svlphvr Balista crventa 
nq. lares nostros, ing. Novarca, tvos: 

Occidit ipsa domvs, cecidit sic missile fvlgvr, 
Caelitvs admonitvs nvmine tvtvs eram : 
Hercvleis plvs raptvs ego qvam viribvs alto 
Et lvto ejectvs, sydera svma colo: 

Ignes jam fatvos in coelym tende rebellis : 
Oropayey metvis qvi Aaogovw eras ; 

Non avdes ignave tvas dispergere flamas 
Dvym Carolvs terras, Carolvs astra tenet, 

ec non vxoris dilectissime 
Maria ejvsdem felicitatis 
(Dei mvnere) participis. 
Wee two made one by his decree 
That is bvt one in Trinity 
Did live as one till death came in 
And made vs two of one agen 
Death was mvch blam'd forpvr divorce 
Bvt striving how he might doe worse 
By killing th’ one as well as th’ other 
e fairely brovght vs both togeather. 
Ovr sovies togeather where death dare not come 
Ovr bodyes lye interrd beneath this tomb 
Wayting the resvrrection of the jvst 
© know thy selfe (O man) thov art bvt dvst,”’ 


Cuaries Jno, River. 
Newark. 


Tae Vysenrap (6 S. viii. 368).—This name, 
which should be written Vissehrad, signifies in the 
Bohemian language White Mountain. It is the 
hill at Prague, abrupt on every side but flat on 
the summit, presenting a plateau of some extent, 
upon which resided the first dukes of Bohemia. 
The old national ditty called the “Song of the 
Vissehrad” is thus rendered by the translator of 
J. G. Kohl’s Travels in Bohemia, &c., 1844:— 

Where is my house? Where is my home? 

Streams among the meadows creeping, 

Brooks from rock to rock are leaping, 

Everywhere bloom spring and flowers, 

Within this paradise of ours ; 

There, ‘tis there, the beauteous land ! 

hemia, my fatherland ! 


Where is my house? Where is my home? 
Know’st thou the country loved of God, 
Where noble souls in well-shap'd forms reside ? 
Where the free glance crushes the foeman’s pride? 
There wilt thou find of Tshekhs the honour’d race, 
Among the Tshekhs be, ay, my dwelling place.” 
Mr. Maruew will find a most interesting chapter 
on the Vissebrad in the above work, which I s 
be pleased to lend him if he does not possess it. 
W. R. Tats. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


There is an incidental explanation of the name 
Vysehrad in the account of Bohemian literature 
during the year given in the Atheneum of Dee. 25, 
1880:— 

“ Among the works based upon subjects of national 
interest are a cycle of narrative rr by Julius Zeyer, 
the famous novelist, published under the collective 
name of Vysehrad (the Acropolis of Prague); and an 
epic by the eminent poet Svatopluk Cech......The 
fortress of Vysehrad on the Moldau, which forms the 
centre of all the Czech national legends, is the chief 
point of interest in Zeyer's verses......Svatopluk Cech 
set himself the task of poetically remodelling the 
Vdclav z Michalovic, which may be termed the climax 
of the entire poetry of Bohemia, belonging to that most 
terrible period in the history of the people which suc- 
ceeded the battle of the White Mountain (Nov. 8th, 
1620).” 

J. RanDAtt. 


Pieck =Meapow (6" viii. 25, 178).—In the 
tithe map of Kempley, Gloucestershire, Pleck and 
Patch occur as names of fields:— 


Horee Pleck Pig Patch 
The Pleck Hord Patch, 
Pig Pleck 


Jockey's Pleck 
Other curious field-names in the same map are :— 


Pickey Field Squasbury Orchard 
Milky Greens Wiggin Ash 

Milk and Honey Olinos 

Long Friday Balatry Field 

The Stockin Slingit 

Wantry Field Orcles 

Aladdins The Kisses 

Image The Orles 

Cucket Croat The Hoads, 


F. W. Weaver. 


Unpertaxer (6" S. viii. 368).—The funerals of 
people of family were conducted by heralds on 
heraldic rules. These were so burdensome and 
expensive and the heralds’ fees were so large that 
people rebelled, and a set of tradesmen sprang Up 
who had learned the rules sufficiently to make & 
good imitation of them, and who called themselves 
“ undertakers” of such funerals. P. P. 


Dress Sworps THE House or Commons 
(6™ §. viii. 308, 357).—Sir N. W. Wraxall also 
says that in the midst of the Gordon Riots Lord 
George Gordon came into the House of Commons, 
and that General Murray, uncle of the Duke of 


Athole, “held his sword ready to pass it through 
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Lord George’s body on the first irruption of the 
mob.” Mos Rosticvs. 


Tat Fowrer Famity (6™ S. viii. 427). — 
Surely the name Fowler has nothing at all to do 
with any place in Normandy. The spellings 
Fougheler and Fogheler are simply due to the 
fact that Fowler is from the A.-S. fugelere, fuglere. 
Ihave heard the name pronounced in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire as Fooler. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Our Curistmas NuMBER. 
Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay ? 


Miscellaneaus: 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Historic Notices, with Topographical and other Gleanings, 
descriptive of the Borough and County Town of Flint. 
By Henry Taylor. (Stock.) 

Tus is a favourable example of a class of literature 

which is steadily increasing in quantity and deteriorating 

in quality. Time was when men who undertook to give 
vs information concerning English towns and villages 
knew that study was needed before entering on the task. 

Now too many persons rush in, armed only with scissors 

and a paste-pot. Mr. Taylor is not one of this order. 

He has carefully studied the printed literature of his 

subject, and has not been content without examining 

many of the more important unprinted documents which 
the Record Office and the British Museum contain. 

Much more might have been given from inedited sources, 

This probably Mr. Taylor knows as well as wedo. We 

have no right to find fault with a book for not being 

something different from what it is if it be good of its 
kind. That Mr. Taylor’s book is good, so far as it goes, 
we have no hesitation in saying. The gleanings from 

the parish register contain some curious facts. In 1645 

we meet with the Christian name of Victoria. The lady 

was wife to a certain Thomas Salusbury. In 1667 we 
ome across another Victoria, the daughter of William 

Salusbury and his wife Elizabeth. lt is a common 

opinion that Victoria was not known as a Christian name 

in this country before the beginning of thiscentury. We 
also have here a Parthenia Middleton baptized in 1646. In 

1640 George Bowes, of the county of York, “ hippodamus,” 

was buried. Bowes was a great name in Yorkshire, as 

those who know the tragic history of the Rising in the 

North can tell. Was this horsebreaker—for such we con- 

ceive to be the meaning of the word “ hippodamus “—a 

wild young fellow of gentle blood who had run away 
from home, and, as is the way with Yorkshiremen, when 
everything else failed turned his instinctive knowledge 
of horseflesh to account? Such escapades were not un- 

‘common at a more recent date. The representative of 

an old family, who died in 1782, is understood to have 

maintained himself for a considerable period during his 
father's lifetime by acting as a horsebreaker at Louth. 

We never heard that after he came into the property he 

caste among his neighbours by what was looked 
masa piece of youthful extravagance. The lists of 
riffs and county and borough members are carefull 
compiled. There is an omission in the boroug 
members for the year 1658 which we can supply Flint 
lg ae in that Parliament by John Hanmer, 


he name is to be found in “A Catalogue of the 


Names of all such who were Summon'd to any Parliament, 

or reputed Parliament, from the Year 1640...... London, 

_— for Robert Pawley, and are to be sold at hig 
hop at the Bible in Chancery Lane, 1661,” p. 68, 


Old- World Idylls, and other Verses. By Austin Dobson, 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

THERE is about Mr, Austin Dobson’s poems a flavour of 
antiquity that renders them fit subjects for comment in 
a periodical like “N. & Q.,” in which the consideration 
of the poetry of the day is rarely attempted. The word 
“antiquity” is, of course, employed in a modified sense— 
in the sense indicated, that is, by the title of Old- World 
Idylis Mr. Dobson has himself assigned the latest col- 
lection of his verses. No musty odour of old parchments 
disentombed from some ecclesiastical coffer attaches to 
his poems. The scent is that of a casket which opens to 
reveal the carefully preserved love-letters of a past cen- 
tury, the sonnets which Strephon wrote to the eyebrow 
of Amaryllis, or the madrigals which Myrtil copied for 
Mélicerte, Very dainty and happy are these revivals 
of modes of thought and forms of composition of former 
days. Some of the triolets are delicate enough for 
Jehannot de Lescurel, and ballade and rondeau are 
written with an ease and a grace that might almost prove 
them native products instead of exotics. Nothing in 
modern verse is, in its way, more delightful than a 
rondeau to Ethel, who wished she had lived “in teacu 
times,” &c.; and the manner in which difficult 
odes of Horace are turned into the most complicated 
forms of French verse is remarkable. Upon works of 
this class we cannot dwell. We can only say that the 
present volume, which is admirable in all typographical 
respects, consists for the most part of a reprint of two 
volumes by Mr. Dobson, long known to lovers of poetry 
and long inaccessible— Vignettes in Rhyme and Proverbs 
in Porcelain. 


Krilof and his Fables. By W. R. 8S. Ralston, M.A. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

NINETY-THREE stories of the great Russian fabulist were 
given in the first edition of Mr. Ralston’s delightful 
translation. Fifty-five were added to the third edition, 
and the work, which now reached a fourth edition, 
contains about half te apologues of Krilof. Those 
which are omitted depend for their charm upon 
grace of expression, and so will not sustain the 
passage from poetry into prose. The manner in which 
Mr. Ralston has executed his task bas received full re- 
cognition, The book is in every sense a treasure, and 
will give English readers all the knowledge they are 
likely to possess of one of the most interesting and 
attractive figures of the present century. Some well- 
executed illustrations assign the work the character of a 
holiday publication, As such it is entitled toa place in 
the foremost rank, 


Francis Beaumont: a Critical Study. By G.C, Macaulay, 
M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
AIDED by the knowledge that Beaumont died young, and 
that the greater portion of the dramas included in the 
collected works of Beaumont and Fletcher were written 
by the latter alone, most students of the early drama 
have arrived at a rough estimate of the share of each 
poet in the — known to be their joint production. 
The metrical test, which judiciously used is sufficiently 
trustworthy, has been strictly applied to Fletcher. This 
honour, if honour it be, is, however, due less to Fletcher's 
merits than to the fact that he is stated to have collabo- 
rated with Shakspeare in one or more plays, and so comes 
in for a measure of the analysis it is the fashion to accord 
his great contemporary. Unlike his predecessor Mr, 
Fleay, Mr. Macaulay approaches one of the twin dra~ 
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matists with reverential purpose, and views him in a light 
which comes from within instead of being reflected from 
without, His work is a piece of sound and judicious 
criticism. That it will add much to the knowledge of 
those who have studied Beaumont, or that it will con- 
tribute to make the two dramatists better known, is not 

robable. It can be read, however, with interest, and it 

rings forward views which have not found previous 
utterance. In his admiration for Beaumont Mr. Macaulay 
is apt to disparage Fletcher, a strangely human failing. 
What is said about the signs of decline in the later works 
of Fletcher is, however, just and well said. In favour of 
Beaumont it may be urged that the works in which he 
had a share are those with which subsequent times have 


Rev. B. H. Blacker, 26, Meridian Place, Clifton, Bristol, 
The Spalding publications are on sale by A. & R. Milne, 
booksellers, Aberdeen. Davidson’s Javerurie and the 
Earldom of the Garioch is published by A. Brown, 
Aberdeen, and Anderson’s Scottish Nation by Fallar. 
ton & Co., Edinburgh. Most of the above publications 
can be obtained from Messrs. Reeves & Turner, Strand, 
London, 

A. C. Creporne (“Dionysiak Myth”).—The best 
English work on the subject is The Great iety 
Myth, by Robert Brown, Jun., F.S A., Longmans, 1877, 
2 vols. A third and concluding volume has been long 
due, but does not appear. 


G. Braxwuits Jay.—You cannot follow our 


been most closely occupied. The praise we are disposed ! one : 
to bestow upon the two dramatists is this, that whatever | Very closely. Yourinquiry concerning the Rev. John Hook 2. 
may be the merits or defects of individual plays, the | * peared p. 208, and was followed by replies, p, 436, systems 
collected works constitute a treasury into which the | ¥°¥T query concerning Willimont is printed p, 430, FT 
lover of poetry or of drama dips with certainty of| L. L. K. (“Gonzagas of Mantua”).—Application to Subject 
reward. the Cavaliere Attilio Portioli, Mantova, will obtain our 1. Mi 
Tux Royal Societ correspondent full information on this subject. 
HE of Literature he meeting | J. 8, Surrn (“ Copper Token”).—Tradesmen’s tokens 
q for the session of 1883-4 on Wednesday, November 25, | of the kind you describe are common. A full description Foric 
when a paper was read on “The Vatican Library | of their character is obtainable from Mr. Batty’s book GRaP! 
and the recent Letter of Pope Leo XIII.” by Mr. | on the subject. Pore’ 
general tenor of the paper was that the position o a ‘ d 
‘ students in regard to access to the Vatican archives had “With hue like that when some great painter dips = tomely 
} not been materially altered by the present Pope’s recent His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse.” * >". d 
action, from which more had been expected than it Shelley, Laon and Cythna, canto v. st, 23. in 
appeared to the reader of the paper that the Pontiff’s NOTICE. aut ge 
} own language warranted. Mr. Carmichael, while holding Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
; that in fact the Vatican Library was not, and never had | Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and TH 
been, really open, expressed his hope that the letter of the | Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Voll. | 
present Pope would, although perhaps only indirectly, | Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. By‘ 
tend to hasten the day when the almost unknown trea-| We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- Vol. 1 
sures of the Vatican archives should be really open to | munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and CaX 
scholars from all lands. Among those present, several | to this rule we can make no exception. . bas Ly 
i of whom took part in the discussion, were Sir Patrick de tT a 
’ uglas-Lithgow, F.S.A.; Mr. J. Haynes, M.R.A.8.; Mr. rinted | 
Gilbert Highton, M-A.; Mr. W. 8. W. Vaux, PRANCE NOTES QUERIES. =F 
F.RS., &e. Months. 102. 34. Payable in advauce to J. G. FUTHERINGHAM, In 
In the interesting catalogue of Sooks issued by Messrs, * PARIS: 8, RUE DES CAPUCINES; sa 
Meehan, of Bath, figures the Prose de M. Bembo, Venice, CANNES: 59, RUE D'ANTIBES. ’ 
Gio. Tacuino, 1525, with marginal notes in the hand- 
writing of Tasso upon every page. A volume such as ANTED TO PURCHASE, several Odi REL 
this ought to belong to a national collection. oologieal BRO 
Tux publishers of the Miscellanea Genealogica et | Hewetsou's Library, Hampstead, N.W. GRE 
Heraldica announce a new series of the work, to com- oa I 
mence in January, with an increase in the number of ANTED to FUROHASE, Eerly ead Tent price wil 
pages and with « coloured wrapper. A facsimile in | Printed on Vellum Mintatares Fine Old Sevres, 
of crest 1572 Dreede eden, OF English China—Old Wedgwood Plagues and 
Ml ulustra e January number, the pedigree ajolica, Arms, Armour, and fine old Steelwork— A be: 
the family of Chauncy, by Stephen Tucker, Frist, A 


Somerset Herald, will appear in the February ber. 
Tue publication of the Link, the new magazine the 

first number of which was d as 

December, is postponed till January of next year, 


BOOKSELLERS.—Wanted, a Copy of RE- 
: out in MARKABLE PAINTINGS by EMINENT ARTISTS, 
— ames L port or D nt. published in London about 18&— 
Address, with price, to G. CLEMENT'S, 9, Perry Hill, Catford, Kent. 


OOKS (Second- Hand, Miscellaneous), RE- 

MAINDERS, &c.—C. HERBERT. English and Foreiga Book- 

seller, 60, Goswell Road, ion, B.C, CATALOGU E free on reerigt 
of Two Stamps. Libraries, Old Books, and Parchment Purchased. 


E bess GRAMMARS and DICTIONAKIES na. 


ay 


AMotices ta Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
Ov all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not ay for but 
‘ai 


guaran f LIVING EASTERN WESTERN LAN- 

esa tee of good fi eu y Basque, Ben with 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. Chinese, Danish, Dutch. French Frisian, Germen, Greek yong Knog 
Moscow.—Your letter and enclosure received. For | Persien, Portugues, Pusttc, houmaniad, Russian, Senckrit, “A sing 

Brief Sketches of the Parishes of Bootersiowa and Donny- 

brook and Gloucestershire Notes and Queries apply to the Detailed om epplicotion, Londor 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
ANTIQUARIAN LIST. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
LIBRAR 


BEING a CLASSIFIED COLLECTION of the CHIEF CON- 
TENTS of the GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
from 1731 to 1868. 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY presents the prin- 
contents of the Gentleman's Maca m its commencement 
fa 1781 to 1968, arranged in Subjects—all the throughout 
ig period, on each tonic, being brought together and classified 
sSeneticalty under heads. Each Volume is devoted to one Subject, 
and is complete in itself; and, bes:des Notes and an has 
‘very copious and carefully prepared Index. The following are 
Subjects into which the work is eT 
1. MANNERS and CUSTOMS. DIALECT and POPULA 
SAYINGS. 3. POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS and TRADITIONS. 
4 ARCHA( — GEOL and PREHISTORIC. 5. 
ARC MAN and 6. ARCH ZOLOGY— 


Each cons’ of from 300 to 350 closely printed 
pages. The work is tastefully printed in old face type, and is d- 
gomely bound in cloth and Roxburghe half-moroceo. 

*," A full Prospectus, giving prices of the various Editions 
and concerning the manner of publication, will be 
sent post free on application. 


THE ANTIQUARY’S LIBRARY. 


Voll. FOLK-LORE RELICS of EARLY VILLAGE LIFE. 
By G. L. GOMME. 
Vol. I. The GAME and PLAYE of the CHESSE, By 
CAXTON. Edited by W. BE. A. AXON. 
Vol. Il. The HISTORY of FAIRS, ANCIENT and MODERN. 
By CORNELIUS WALFORD 
The Works cons‘ituting this Library of interest to 
and cultivated readers The Volumes 
rinted in antique style, in the highest” syle the printing ar 
d-made paper, »nd are bound in Roxburghe with gilt top. he 
Pirst Issue of the “ Antiquary's Library ” is now in course of delivery, 
Intending Subscribers are invited to apply to the Publisher for 
Prospectuses, which will be forwarded post free. 
*,* Very few Sets of the First Series are left for sale. 


RELIGIO MEDICI. By Sir Thomas 


BROWNE, Physician. Being a Facsimile Reproduction of the 
First Edition. published in 1642. With an Introduction by Dr. 
GREEN HILL, Hastings. 
Five Hundred Copies only will be printed, gut cuspid fe Sub- 
soribers at dg each before the date of publication, after which the 
price will be raised to 6s., should any Copies remain unsold. 
Pifty Large-Paper Copies will also be printed in feap. 4to. s'ze, on 
made paper, and wil! be numbered and i in the order 
Subscribers at each. ter pyblication these 


*_* A fall Prospectus will be forwarded post free on application. 


Tn ito. old style binding, price 78. 6d. 


The CIVIL WAR in HAMPSHIRE, 
~ STORY of BASING HOUSE. By Rev. G. N. GODWIN. 
“Heed fear Sompariuoa with nose nd research." Grape 


Tn crown 8vo, cloth, price 78. 6d. 


KINGSTHORPIANA; or, Researches 


a Church Chest. Being a Calendar of Old Documents now 
in the Church Chest of near Northampton. 
With a Selection of the ee ie in full, and Extracts from 
giners, Edited by Rev. J. HULBERT GLOVER, M.1., Vicar of 


rpe. 
“A singularly useful hook.”—Antiquary. 


London : Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NORWICH, 5, Timber Hill—Mr. B. SAMUEL 


SCOTTISH RECORD SERIE? 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo. cloth, price 15, 


HE REGISTER of the GREAT SEAL of 
SCOTLAND, a.p. 1513-16. Edited by JAMES BALFOUR 
PAUL and JOHN MAITLAND THO MSON, M.A en 
published by authority of the Lords Commissioners or H.M. Treasury, 
under the direction of the Vepu'y Clerk-Register of Scotiand. 
Edinburgh: A. & ©. BLACK, and DOUGLAS & FOULTS. 


ion: Longmans & Co. Triibner & Co. Oxford: P rk Cc 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. Dubiin: 7 ‘A. Thom & Co - 


With 22 Illustrations, crown Svo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


(LOVES : their Annals and Associations. By 
8. WILLIAM BECK, F.R.HLS, 


“ This is a delightful book.”—Spectator. 
HAMILTON ADAMS & CO. 32, Paternoster Row. 


8vo. cloth, price 2s. 9d post free, 


ARISH REGISTERS in ENGLAND: their 
History and Contents, + af Suggestions for Securing their Better 
Custody and Preservation. By R. E. CHESTER WATERS, B.A. 


Reviewei in “N. & Q.,” February 10, Academy, February 17, and 
Guardian, November 7. 


Priuted for the Author, 29, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 

Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 8.W.; Oxford Street 

(corner of Vere Street), W. Fire established 1710. Home and 

Foreign Insurances at moderate vy 4 Life established 1810. Specially 

pe rates for young lives. Large Bonuses. Imm settlement of 
ms. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS AND 
CHINA SERVICES. 
Chandeliers for Candles, Gas, and Electricity. 


Novelties in Grape Cunt: and Christmas Cards. 


London : 100, 0, Oxford Street, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


OWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 


whitens the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the 
gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath; it con- 
tains no mineral acid or gritty substances, and is especially 
adapted for the teeth of young children, being very pleasant to use. 


OWLANDS’ ODONTO is the best Tooth Powder. 
All dentists will allow that neither washes nor pastes can possibl! 
be as efficacious for polishing the teeth and keeping them sou: 
and white as a pure and ——or t powder: such Kow- 

‘ Odonto has always proved itself. 


Avoid spurious imitations, and buy only ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 
Sold everywhere. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
Counsel for A Delicate. —Those to whom seasons of change- 

able t ures periods of trial should seek the 
earliest sepertunite Of removing all obstacles to good health. This 
cooling Ointment, persevering'y rub upon te skin, is the most 
reliable remedy for overcoming a!l diseases of the throat and chest. 
Quinsey, relaxed tonsils, sore throat, swollen BL ordinary catarrb, 
and bronchitis usual!y prevailing at this season, may arrested as 
soon as discovere i, and every symptom banished rit Holloway’s simple 
and effective treatment. ‘Ihis Ointment and are hi com- 
mended for the facility with which they successfully conquer pfluenza. 
They allay in an imeredibly short time the distressing fever and teasing 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(6 8, VIIL. Deo. 8, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW 


“STANDARD” 


EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS 


W. 


THACKERAY. 


In Twenty-six Volumes, large 8vo. each 10s, 6d, 


This Edition is ey Dcgpery from new type. on fine paper. 
ve not before been collected, with many additional illustrations; and, 


Thackeray’s writings which 


It will include some of Mr, 


with the exception of the édition de luze, it will be the largest and handsomest edition that has been 


published, 
VANITY FAIR. Vol. I. | 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED:— 
VANITY FAIR. Vol Il. | 


PENDENNIS. VoLL 


*," A New Volume will be issued on the Ist of each succeeding month until the conclusion of the Series, 


WORKS BY SIR J. FITZJAMES 
STEPHEN. 


BQUALITY, FRATERNITY. Second Edition, with a New 
Preface. Svo. lis. 


of Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. Reing a 
Speech delivered in the Cuart of Arches. Post Svo. 10s. 


ESSAYS by a BARRISTER. Reprinted from the Saturday Review. 
Crown 5vo. 9s. 


WORKS BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 
K.C.B, 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second Series. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. ESSAYS WRITTEN DURING 
the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. An ESSAY on ORGANIZATION 
in DAILY LIFE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Also an Edition in 6 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. A Series of Readings and Discourses thereon. 
First Series. 2 vols. crown Svo. 7s. 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second Series, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 7s. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. To which 
is added, An ESSAY on ORGANIZATION in DAILY LIFE. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WORKS BY THE LATE GEORGE H. 
LEWES, 
‘The STORY of GORTHE’S LIFE. Crown 7s. 


The LIPE of GORBTHE. Third Paition, Revisel acccrling to the 
Latest Documents. 1 vol. with Portrait, Svo. 16s. 


ARISTOTLE: a Chapter from the History of Science. With Analyses 
of Aristotie's Scientific Writings. Demy 8vo. Lis. 


STUDIES in ANIMAL LIFE. With Coloured Frontispiece and other 
Tlustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ON ACTORS and the ART of ACTING. Crown 6yo. 7s. 6d. 


WORKS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT? 
BROWNING. 


POEMS by BARRETT 
Edition. With Portrait. Crown Svo. 


AURORA LBIGH. Eighteenth Edition. Crown 
Ts. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. With Portrait and Vignette. 


Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. gilteliga, 
Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d; gilt oigm, 


Svols. Thirteenth 


WORKS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. New and Unio 
Edition. 6 vols. fcap. Svo. 5s. each. 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING, 

First Series. Eighth Edition, Balarged. Crown 8vo. Ts. 6d; 
edges, 8s. 6d 

Second Series. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.; gilt edges,is. 


| JOCOSERIA. Second Edition. Feap. Svo. 5s. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. 
First Series. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
Second Series. Feap. Svo. 5s. 


LA SAISIAZ: the Two Poets of Croisic. Feap.8vo 7s. 
The AGAMEMNON of ZSCHYLUS. Transcribed by Robert Browsiag 


Peap. 8vo. 5s. 
and HOW HE WORKED in DISTEMPER. Wit 
er Poems. Feap. Svo. 7s. 6d, 


The INN ALBUM. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 

RED COTTON NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY; or, Turf and Towa 
Feap. 8vo. 9s. 

BALAUSTION'S including a Transcript from 

Third Edition. Feap. 8 

ARISTOPHANES’ 
Being the Last Adventure of Balaustion. Feap. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

FIFINE at the FAIR. Feap. 8vo. 5e. 

cap. 8 


and the BOOK. Second Biition. 4 vols. feap. Svo. Se. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place. 


Printed JOHN C FPRINO Athenwam Prew. Took’s Cox 
JOHN OC, FRANCIS No. 99, Wellington Strect, Strand, 


E.C.; and Published the said 
“Sate, 
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